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The world was all before them where to chooee 
Their place of rest ; and Froyidence their guide. 

My natiye land, good-night. 
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ROUGH HEWN. 



CHAPTER IX. 

T\URING those days of anxious waiting, Wal- 
^ ter Grant preferred his suit successfully 
to Mr. Dawson. Finding that Zara's affections 
were really engaged, her father, after the first 
momentary annoyance that fathers are apt to 
feel (from wounded pride and self-love), grew 

I 

accustomed to the situation, and being fond of 
his child, easily pleased with those who paid 
him attention and deferred to his opinion, and, 
above all, being immersed in business, to which 
he was deeply attached, he began to consider 
with gratification the points that made her en- 
gagement desirable, and at last arrived at the 
conclusion that it was an advantageous arrange- 
ment. Zara, too, was very happy, when nothing 
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reminded her of the young eager life smitten 
into' silence, with ^11 its promise ruined, perhaps 
for ever. She did not know that she had been 
the cause of Ned's disaster, but she could not 
conceal from herself that, were he able now to 
see and speak, he had a right to reproach her 
thoughtless, cruel acceptance of his devotion, 
only to cast it from her. She never spoke of 
her trouble, but it amounted almost to fear, and 
she was even conscious of wishing that Ned 
might not recover, so that she might be spared 
his look of pain and his just reproaches. 

Hownear one may draw to the verge of crime I 
How base, how cruel, because how selfish, fear 
makes one t 

With Walter, Zara was as gay as a bird. He 
had satisfied her vanity as to his scornful man- 
ner and his frequent disregard of her. He would 
not, he said, commit himself without being as- 
sured that his love was returned ; he doubted 
the first sign she gave him of it, he doubted his 
influence, and when he heard she was engaged 
to another, a man whom in his soul he knew she 
could not love, there was nothing to be done 
but keep away from her. This he had done ; but 
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he had no excuse for refusing to come over to 
the branding — ^besides, she was going away, and 
he wanted to see her again. Observing that her 
manner to Ned was kind, but unloving and capri- 
cious, he knew that she had accepted him in a 
moment of pique. And then he knew that he 
might dare to ask her. Was he right? and was 
«he Sony I 

" Sorry I oh, Walter, what should I have done 
if you had not come over the other day I Not 
that / ever intended to marry Mr. Barton — ^I 
was determined to break with him as soon as* 
I got to Sydney." 

** I am not finding fault with you, pet. But 
you would have done veiy well at Sydney with- 
out me« I don't say the same here; and Zarais 
a little bit of a flirt." 

" Did I ever flirt with you f " she asked with 
•deep blushes. 

" I don't quite know, but I think you would, 
if I had ever given you the chance. I am older 
than Barton, and have seen more of the world, 
-and I knew you at once, Zara. I never would 
have given you the chance of flirting with me, 
anywhere." 
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over the patient's dull, inert countenance ; the 
hands unclenched themselves, and the lips 
moved. 

When McLean came in to breakfast, having^ 
been down to the river to bathe, and having 
changed the clothes he had not put off for so 
long, he said, 

"I know you will be glad to hear that 
Thompson has hopes of my poor boy. A great 
change has come over his appearance, and he 
spoke last night — your name, my dear," he 
said, with a smile at Zara. ^^ If he should ask 
to see you, will you come to him I" 

" Yes," answered Zara, turning red and pale, 
for she was frightened. 

McLean patted her shoulder encouragingly. 
He had been pleased with the girl's pretty face 
and ways, but he hardly thought she showed 
feeling enough, and he compared her with his 
true, warm-hearted Jean. 

McLean came into the parlour later in the 
day, and sat down silently; but^Mr. Dawson, 
who had been alone, began to talk, and told 
him that, as soon as young Barton was pro- 
nounced out of danger, he should start for 
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Sydney. He had delayed thus long in conside- 
ration of McLean's feelings, and out of regard for 
the young fellow's uncle. He then spoke of his 
daughter's engagement to Walter Grant, to 
McLean's intense surprise. Mr. Dawson de- 
clared himself contented with the prospect. 
McLean did not utter one word ; he was inex- 
pressibly shocked, and was wondering whether 
his poor lad had not better die now, in his 
ignorance of the treachery that had been prac- 
tised against him. 

Unwilling to use harsh words, and because 
no language would adequately express his feel- 
ings, McLean turned upon his heel and left the 
room. Mr. Dawson looked after him a moment, 
and then, said, with a shrug, settling himself 
once more to the Gazette^ 

" H'm 1 McLean is wonderfully set upon that 
boy. Well, well, he can do as he pleases, of 
course ; but one would think he had his eye on 
Zara for him. Walter Grant is at least a gentle- 
man, and not dependent on anyone's kindness 
or fancy." 

The worthy merchant smiled at his friend's 
weakness, and at his own freedom from fancies^ 
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and turned to the money article in the GcLzeiUj 
reading with great interest the weight oi gold 
exported to England by the. last cdhsignment 
fromBathurst and the new diggings in Victoria. 

Edmund Barton awoke to consciousness, and 
with consciousness came remembrance and 
suffering. He was very weak in body, but for 
the sake of his pride and manhood he mustered 
all his strength to conceal the suffering at his 
heart. Had there been a kind woman by his 
sick-bed, he would have told her his trouble, 
but to McLean he could not speak. Sometimes 
he would lift his weary eyes to the opening 
door, which admitted McLean, or Christina, or 
the doctor, as if he would fain see some other 
form there, and turn a^v^ay his unsatisfied gaze 
with a sigh. Once or twice heavy tear-drops 
forced their way from under his closed lids* 
Thompson would remark that the poor fellow 
was very weak ; and McLean, standing silent, 
would draw back the corners of his stem mouth, 
biding his time to speak. 

The time came. Feeling a little stronger one 
night, more master of himself, and thinking he 
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liad seemed heedless of McLean's unwearied care^ 
Ned leaned his head npon his hand, and began 
to talk; asking how long he had been ill, regret- 
ting his mischance and the trouble he had 
caused, and thanking McLean for his patient 
care. Then he fondled Laddie's beautiful head, 
playing idly with his long silky ears, Laddie 
all the time so wild with joy and excitement 
that he could hardly restrain loud barkings, or 
keep himself from springing on to his master's 
bed, and covering him with caresses ; but, being 
of a wise and gentle strain, he did curb his de- 
light, the only evidences of which were the 
strangest bodily contortions, the audible beating 
of his heart, and a low, smothered whimper. 
So, playing with the dog, Ned yentured, with 
throbbing heart, to ask if the Dawsons had re- 
turned to Sydney. 

" They are going now in a day or two ; they 
waited to take back good news of you, my lad. 
Walter Grant is here too ; he has been trying 
to fill your place on the farm." 

Poor McLean I he had not meant to use quite 
such an expression; it had come to him un- 
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awares, and not till he had uttered it was he 
conscious of its aptness. 

" Ah 1" said Ned, trembling, and with a deep 
sigh — " on the farm, too ! Why not I Trying? 
He always succeeds, does he not?" he added, 
bitterly. 

" What do you mean I — what are you talking 
of, Barton?*' stammered McLean, in gentle 
tones. 

"Mean? Why, that Walter Grant has sup- 
planted me with Zara Dawson 1" cried Ned, 
starting up, with flashing eyes and glowing 
cheek. " Did you suppose that I was afraid of 
the Durham ? Why should I have missed him 
more than the others ? " he asked, seeing 
McLean's look of surprise. "No, no — it was 
the words I heard spoken by those two, the 
smile that passed between them, that startled 
and unnerved me. They duped and fooled me. 
It does not matter now," he murmured, sinking 
back again exhausted, with bright tears falling 
one by one upon his pillow. 

In broken sentences during the night he told 
the sad little story, asking his friend to pity his 
weakness ; and McLean only set his teeth hard» 
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and soothed the lad's wounded pride as well as 
he was able. 

Since McLean had heard of Zara's engage- 
ment, he had not taken any meal, nor had he 
entered the parlour — ^he was too much hurt, too 
angry to trust himself with his guests. But 
one morning Mr. Dawson asked to speak with 
him. Cold and stern as his native hills, McLean 
entered the room ; he bowed his head gravely. 
Walter smiled, but Zara turned pale and red. 
. "I am glad," began Mr. Dawson, "to hear 
that your anxiety for young Barton is ended. 
Thompson tells me he is going back to Warwick 
this afternoon — that only care is needed. I am 
sure, McLean, we have much to thank you 
for. Zara is wonderfully benefited by this 
delicious climate. If Barton is equal to it, I 
should like to shake him by the hand. Grant 
has made arrangements for us to leave to-mor- 
row for Sydney." 

"I am glad to hear it," answered McLean, 
coldly and stiffly. " I will ask Barton if he can 
see you." 

" McLean is very short and testy," said Mr. 
Dawson, when his host had left the room — " ho 
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-was hardly courteous ; he wants to get rid of 
us so much. We have outstayed our welcome/* 

^^fle has been sitting up at nights, and is 
tired," suggested Walter, with a smile, little 
dreaming of the smothered wrath burning in 
McLean's breast. But Zara dared not trust 
herself to speak. 

When the forest shadows were falling thick 
and blue, McLean came to tell Mr. Dawson that 
Ned would see him ; and leaving the old man to. 
go alone, he stayed leaning against the veran- 
dah post, and looking over the far-sweeping 
plain. 

** May I go and see Mr. Barton too f asked 
Zara, timidly, approaching McLean with what 
he used to think such an irresistible grace. ^^ I 
wish it very much." 

" You 1" he cried, turning hastily, and making 
two strides into the room — " you 1 Doubtless 
it would be a comfort to the poor broken lad to 
see you and his false friend there. I spared 
your father's ears my words of wrath and scorn, 
and, had you kept wise silence, I might have 
spared you. I know all the lad's hopes and 
wishes, and that it was words spoken by you 
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two that unnerved his arm and nnsteadied his 
eye. You might have killed my boy between 
you, and now you ask to see him — ^faithless 
woman 1" 

Zara stood silent, crimson with shame, for 
she suddenly remembered the words Walter 
and she had interchanged on the camping* 
ground ; but Walter said quietly, 

"You must be good enough to remember 
this, sir — Miss Dawson preferred me." 

" Why, in Heaven's name, then, did you en- 
gage yourself to Barton? Treacherous I" in- 
terrupted McLean, impetuously. 

"I did not mean to hurt or wrong him," 
whispered Zara. 

" It is of no use talking of the matter now, 
sir ; Miss Dawson loves me," persisted Walter. 

** I hope to God she does 1" And he strode 
out of the window along the verandah. 

Ned asked Mr. Dawson to let him see Zara, 
to McLean's great surprise. Walter did not 
wish her to go; but she went softly to the 
door, pale and trembling. In the shadowed 
room, lying rolled up in a great opossum-skin 
cloak, with sunken eyes, and thick fair hair 
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cropped close to his head, Ned looked larger 
and more powerful than ever, like a giant tree 
felled. Zara stood a moment in the doorway, 
and her heart failed. He slowly stretched out 
his hand, and she went close up to him. 

" I am so sorry to have hurt you, Ned — I am 
so sorry for all this," touching his wrappings as 
she knelt down beside him. " I am so sorry — 
so sorry ! I did not mean to hurt you. You 
will believe that, and forgive me, won't you I 
I like you so very much, and — and I did not 
mean to — ^hurt you." 

" Hush 1" he said faintly ; " you don't know 
nor understand what it is to trifle with a man's 
heart. Hush I don't cry — I am not going to 
reproach you, and this is good-bye, you know. 



We shall never see each other again, Zara, and 
this is good-bye for ever." 

He held her hand a moment ; he did not kiss 
her — she was to be Walter^s wife. Presently 
he spoke again. 

" I loved you very dearly, but you thought 
lightly of me ; you trampled on my heart — it 
was a cruel sport. Do not cry any more ; it is 
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all over. I thought you might care to know I 
had forgiven you. Go now." 

Zara went to her room drowned in tears, and 
remained there the rest of the evening ; but in 
the morning smiles had banished tears, and she 
started on her journey homewards — Walter 
Grant travelling with her and her father, as far 
as Moreton Bay. 
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CHAPTER X. 

"VTED rapidly improved in health, but he was 
-*-^ very silent, and there was a dim, wistful 
trouble in his eyes that often made McLean 
wonder if there was any latent mischief about 
his brain. With the tenderest forbearance, 
McLean watched him, tempting his confidence, 
his self-interest ; but Ned listened with languid 
indifference, or shook his head with a feeble 
attempt to smile. 

The young man grew ashamed of his weak- 
ness in allowing himself to be waited upon. 
He roused up courage and will, all his slumber- 
ing manhood, and went out to his old occupa- 
tions, a shadow of his former self. He' looked 
gaunt since his accident, but he was thankful 
to have the excuse of illness for the great 
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alteration in bis appearance, and for the want 
of interest he showed in everything. He never 
mentioned Zara or Walter, and was painfully 
sensitive to every allusion to the transactions 
of the past year. He went back to the occupa- 
tions of the solitary days, when he was only a 
stockman, wandering down the branches of the 
river, watching or helping the natives to spear 
fish, or snare wild ducks, riding in their hunts 
for emu or kangaroo. He wandered alone into 
the forest, with its wonderful trees, and many- 
voiced, many-hued birds ; or he climbed into 
the mountain range, and lay gazing on the 
vast green plains, threaded with silver creeks, 
till the stars rose in the steel-blue heaven, and 
the forms of cliff and crag grew vast, and cast 
long mysterious shadows. He might have been 
in some fabled, fairy world, so little did he 
belong to all the marvels about him, and so 
easily did it appear to him that a quite new 
transformation might occur; when thus alone 
he would draw from his breast, like the magio 
ring of Aladdin, a tiny bit of gold-flecked 
quartz. 

O'Hagan had given the bit of auriferous quartz 
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to Ned one day during his illness. It was well 
known now that in both colonies of New South 
Wales and Victoria there was alluvial gold; 
gold was to be found also in the very rocks of 
which many of the ranges were composed, 
though in the latter case the diflSculties of ob- 
taining it were much increased, for machinery 
became absolutely necessary. McLean had 
cautiously shaken his head over the scramble 
for wealth that would certainly arise, and the 
many disappointments, and even ruin, that 
might thence ensue ; but O'flagan, laughing in 
his half-jocular, half-satirical fashion, declared 
that the police force would be the first fellows 
in the Colony — people would be thankful to 
have a seventh cousin in the force as a chance 
of protection. " And, by Jove !" he would say, 
"there'll be enough for us to do, any way. 
We'll have to get our sleep in the saddle, with 
our eyes open. All the big rapscallions of the 
earth will be down upon us, till we'd swear it 
must be the battle of Armageddon, at least." 

Ned, happy and well content with an occu- 
pation he understood, took his master's view of 
the matter, and preferred the work in which he 
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was engaged to work of which he knew no- 
thing. Restless and unhappj^ Ned revolved 
many things in his mind. His past life in Eng- 
land recurred to him often, causing him bitter 
regrets, and he wondered whether the punish- 
ment of selfish, evil deeds was heavy on him 
now. When bodily health is impaired, and the 
«oul labours trammelled and fettered by the 
flesh (its only possible channel of communi- 
cation with the world around it) the cloud of 
despair hangs low, veiling the goodness of 
Almighty Providence,* the light of reason be- 
comes confused, and heavy shadows of doubt 
and fear stalk abroad. 

His present life on the downs was "dull, 
4stale, and unprofitable." Life had lost its salt ; 
for as health of body returned, his vigorous 
limbs, his powerful muscles, required something 
on which they could expend themselves, which 
must, if possible, not be where he was perpetu- 
ally reminded of the short-lived and buried joys 
of his fool's paradise. 

One night, after he had been brooding late on 
the hills, Ned showed to McLean's observant 
ejQ more than he imagined of his troubled 
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spirit, and McLean, anxious as ever to serve th& 
youth, proposed he should go and take charge 
of his station on the Macquarrie for a time. The 
country there was more thickly peopled — ^he 
might fall in with pleasant acquaintance ; there- 
at Ned shook his head ; he preferred, he 
thought to be alone. Then McLean suggested 
that he should cross the eastern range and take 
the supervision of the sheep farm that he held 
in partnership with a friend. But Ned only 
sighed, and asked, in an objectless way, could 
beget into the mounted police t — that would 
be a stirring life, and a change of occupation* 
Could he get a berth in the force at one of the 
diggings ? He should like that — ^he wanted te 
see those diggings, and he played absently with 
the bit of gold quartz. 

McLean, watching, feared the lad, who had 
become so near and dear to him, had caught the 
gold fever. In order to divert his thoughts, he 
began to talk to him about his mother, and to 
ask questions about the East Anglian farming, 
which he had heard highly extolled, but had 
never seen, only having once visited England. 
And Ned described his old home, his mother 
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and sisterSy and his daily life and occupa- 
tions. Being in a lonely and sorrowful state 
of heart, and sadly in need of sympathy, there 
was little that he omitted to tell, now the sluice- 
gates of confidence were opened. He told 
McLean of his dissatisfied life — of the weak, in- 
capable envy into which he fell — of his unskil- 
ful, idle, aimless billiard playing — and of the 
ignorant folly that must have brought sorrow 
upon a poor helpless girl, which he never now 
thought of, but he seemed to himself to have 
been heartless, or a coward. 

"The worst is, my mother could learn no 
news of the poor girl without drawing atten- 
tion to her. I have been thinking much of 
this, and a warning my mother once gave me, 
* These things end ill,' she said; and many 
things have ended ill for me." 

" Ah 1" said McLean, " there are some wrongs 
that defy us ever to right — some faults that no 
tears of penitence ever touch ; they seem to 
escape from out of our hands altogether. We 
can, then, but pray the Almighty not to lay 
them up in store against us. You must be 
thankful that you were warned in time from 
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the commission of greater folly and wrong." 
" I fear I am a bigger fool than most men — I 
take so much teaching. I learn my lessons 
hard," pursued Ned sadly. 

" But if you learn them, my lad," said McLean 
gravely, " that is what the Lord expects of you. 
And if you have learned that the course of this 
world is a long trial to fit us for something bet-« 
ter and higher, that is one of the greatest les-» 
sons of life. I think you were right to go. 
You have apparently taken your wrong-doing 
to heart. In sincere regret, therefore, I may 
spare my strictures to you. Edmund," he added, 
calling him for the first time by his Christian 
name, '*you have grown to be not only of use, 
but of value to me — you have filled a great 
void in my life ; no one stands so near to me 
as you do. Go on as you have begun ; be the 
true, honest fellow that I have found you, and I 
will provide for you as for my son." 

The two men grasped each other by the 
hand, the bright tears stood in Ned's blue eyes, 
and McLean only retained his composure by 
looking sterner and more self- willed than usuaL 
Ned's heart was full as he said, 
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"I cannot speak to you, or thank you. 
What a selfish fellow I have been, what a 
blubbering ass you must have thought me! 
And yet — ^it was not only the girl I loved, but 
my friend that proved false." And Ned's face 
fell. 

McLean smiled. 

'* We won't talk of that, my lad. It will do 
no good for me to say you were deceived and 
cruelly used, when your own generous heart 
let the false friends pass by you unreviled." 

Yet Ned turned the quartz over in his pocket, 
and was still restless and uneasy, and wandered 
alone in the mountains. George Grant and Ned 
met sometimes on the runs, but only exchanged 
a nod in passing ; but led one day, by a remark 
of McLean's, Grant rode over to the Creek, and 
proposed to Ned that he should go into partner- 
ship with him at Daroo. He was alone, he said ; 
his brother was gone to remain in Sydney, and 
he wanted a working partner, and he did not 
know of a bettter man than Barton. McLean 
at once offered to increase the herd of cattle 
Ned already possessed, and to lend him money, 
if he fancied to go into this partnership. 
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But Ned declined. He would rather stay at 
the Creek, he said ; he owed his time and labour 
to the kindest master and friend that ever 
stretched a helping hand to a raw settler. 

The young man*s brow was still sad, his step 
heavy, and his heart hot within him. He did not 
throw off the trouble and disappointment of the 
Summer. His life was a burden to him, the more 
so that he tried to conceal it from his friend; 
his sleep was not sweet, nor his food pleasant. 

When Spring oame McLean sent him away 
to the Macquarrie Station. Crossing the Gwydir 
Eiver, Ned fell in with a party of miners tra- 
veiling to Bathurst, in the fashion of the 
country, on a dray drawn by eight or ten oxen, 
that was going to Sydney for stores. The 
gold-fever was rife in the colony, and men were 
leaving their homes and occupations to seek 
sudden wealth, snatching it from the very jaws 
of death. But Ned had taken no gold-fever. 
Gold, per 869 had no attractions for him* It was 
distraction that he wanted, and he could get it 
thus without much trouble. 

"He wrote a few hasty lines, to tell Mc- 
Lean what had befallen him, and how he was 
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drawn to go on the quest, praying his forgive- 
ness for failure in duty, but saying that, falling 
in with the miners was a godsend to him, for he 
had been pondering how he could accomplish it^ 
and knew that whenever he lefb he must take 
flight, for he could never have asked leave, nor 
brought himself to say farewell. 

Ned thought sometimes of what McLean 
might feel on the receipt of this letter, but the 
young little know how deeply the old suffer 
under desertion in any form ; his mind, too, was 
full of the strange life of adventure before him, 
and the tales his new mates told of danger, of 
daring, and of fabulous success. 

Ned's spirits and courage rose in proportion 
to the difficulties he had to encounter on his 
long journey. He knew he had exchanged 
for the worse, especially in regard to his com* 
panions ; but he had thirsted for something to 
kill the thought of what might have been, and 
in this rough, hand-to-mouth life, weary with 
bard out-door exercise, uncertain of what to- 
morrow might bring, he slept soundly the few 
hours he could devote to sleep, and had no timo 
for harrowing thoughts and recollections. 
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But he kept aloof from his comrades; he 
made no confidences ; he bragged of no doings ; 
he never expressed the ravenous greed for gold 
that they did. They often laughed at him over 
the camp-fire, or drinking in the inns, but in a 
wary fashion. There was something in his 
resolute eyes and mouth, in his muscular frame 
and heavy fists, that made them careful of rous- 
ing his anger. They also could not quite un- 
derstand him, and there is no preservative so 
efficacious amongst disorderly natures as that of 
being hard to comprehend. 

This desire of going to the gold-diggings was 
a mystery to them ; indeed, he did not under- 
stand it himself. They wanted sudden gain, to 
live at ease for the future ; he had left certain 
ease for great discomfort, and without the 
smallest regard for the gold. As yet he had 
not " come to himself," to perceive that this was 
the second time he had broken loose from every 
tie, and gone forth a vagabond. No theatres, 
music halls, casinoes were at hand for this man 
in his trouble. With such an example as 
McLean's he could neither have drunk nor 
gambled ; he saw and acknowledged the higher 
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aims of life, but his powerful organization de- 
manded work, hard work, and at Bathurst he 
was sure to find it. 

Ned had heard his new comrades talk about 
Bathurst and gold districts, but only two of 
them had ever seen them yet, and the reality he 
found stranger than any tales. What wonder- 
ful new town was this, looking like a Summer's 
encampment for some gipsy tribe ? Every man 
had apparently set up his tent, or the roughest 
of shanties, according to his own pleasure, the 
narrowness of his circumstances, and his haste 
to go to work ; though here and there better 
houses were begun, and some respectable stores 
opened, and some good roads were in course of 
construction. The situation of the town is 
very pretty, on the slope of the Blue Mountains. 
The track was rough and steep when Barton 
travelled on it. Most things have altered in 
Australia within these twenty years, and a 
railway now leads from Sydney to Bathurst. 

Some of Ned's companions seemed to have 
supposed they would find gold for the looking 
as plenty as mushrooms in England, and 
counted every half-hour until they could secure 
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«ome claim at the diggings already opened in 
the district. Ned had money in his pocket, and 
the strange motley life about him amused him. 
He went down to the creeks where the find of 
■alluvial gold had been considerable, and watched 
the ways of working and the appearance of the 
workers. The scenes passed before him like 
the slides of a magic-lantern. 

He was not yet determined to become a 
miner in earnest, and thought sometimes he 
might still go back to the Macquarrie station ; 
but with each day came some fresh attraction, 
some fresh combination in the forms or colours 
of the life pictures that surrounded him. The 
conversation at the spirit-stores in the town was 
totally diflFerent in character from anything he 
had ever heard. Displeasing to him as it was, 
for the most part, it yet was full of interest for 
a young, unlearned man. Boisterous laughter, 
loud songs, talk of the roughest, interlarded 
with oaths, and couched in the strangest jargon, 
compounded of Yankee, colonial, and native 
dialects, met his ears, and, in one form or other, 
gold and gain were the two words that most 
frequently recurred. Men boasted of their 
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gains, and spent them in wild, rough fashion, 
very many no richer for what they foiind, be- 
cause it was squandered at once. 

Ned was in that mood of indifference and 
isolation from his kind that he cared little whe- 
ther here or any other where he should gain his 
daily bread (seeing he lived, he must somehow 
have daily bread), so that he might forget ; and 
the turn of a straw might decide his move 
ments. 
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CHAPTER XL 

COMING one evening from Araluen, where 
he had seen a claim for which he had 
nearly decided to send in a request to the 
Crown Commissioners, a man whom he had 
often seen, both at the diggings and in the town, 
and who had eyed him attentively each time 
they met, accosted Ned with the freedom of the 
country, but with a pleasant voice and man- 
ner. 

" Have you made up your mind yet I It's a 
fine evening for a stroll home to that wonderful 
canvas town, that looks like a show at a coun- 
try fair in England." 

Ned looked more closely than he had before 
done at the speaker, and knew why he had 
been attracted by his personal appearance. The 
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almoDd-shaped, soft dark eyes reminded him 
strongly of Zara Dawson, and there was an air 
about the man also that was like her, in the 
turn of the head and the easy, lithe gait. 

" I asked if you had made up your mind," 
pursued the stranger, ''because — ^but I will 
make another beginning of my subject. What 
are you doing about here, John ?" 

'*Much the same as other folk, 1 suspect — 
loafing," said Ned, laughing. " But what 
merry conceit have you in calling me John t" 

" You have a right to be conceited. Why, 
you could possibly be nothing but ' John ' Bull ; 
such a grand fellow as you are must be English 
born and bred. Are there any more like you 
ivhere you came from ? I have often thought 
•what fools the English were to send all their 
finest fellows out here — such powerful, muscular 
men I" 

" There are plenty left at home quite as good. 
I can assure you we are not so extravagant of 
muscle as you suppose. I know I am rather a 
big fellow " (Ned had left off looking ruefully at 
his great arms), '^ but I am not over six feet, and 
you must be nearly as tall yourself." 
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'* Oh, no — not so tall as you are by an inch 
or more, and I am not nearly so strongly built 
either ; we Australian born are always weedy. 
But what are you going to do to*night ? Can 
you fall into the rough, easy ways of a place 
like this, and * cotton ' to a man the first day 
you see him?" 

Ned looked at the soft dark eyes again, that 
attracted him to the stranger, and smiled as he 
uttered a laconic affirmative. "Come along, then, 
I want to have a long 'pialla,' as these 
wretched blacks call it, with you. But first of 
all, what is your name t Don't answer, if it is a 
rude or impertinent question ; it very often is in 
these parts, unless a man has already taken an 
alias ; but you are not quite of that sort, that 
was why I called you John." 

^^ My name is Edmund Barton, and I have 
been stock-keeping for the last two years, up in 
the Darling country." 

"And at last news of gold set your mouth 
watering, as it has done to lots of other fellows," 
interrupted the other. " Well, mining will suit 
such a Hercules quite as well for the present as 
cattle-keeping, and a good deal better in the 
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fature, if you are at all like me, who can do a 
good spell of work, if I may amuse myself after- 
wards. My name is Henry Dawson — eh! 
what? don't you like it? (Ned had drawn 
his breath quickly, with a sort of start). 
'''And, as I said just now, I am an Austra- 
lian by birth: my father is a rich mer- 
chant at Sydney, and I — ^his only son — am here, 
a vagabond. Perhaps he was right to turn me 
adrift, as he did three or four years ago ; I might 
do the same to my son, if he would drink, dance, 
gamble, and make fierce and — ^let me whisper the 
word — successful love to another man's wife, as I 
did ; at any rate, there was a terrible row in 
Sydney one day, and my father and I quarrelled. 
He had a very natural aversion, perhaps, to leave 
his money to a man who only cared for it for 
what it would buy, though I am hardly fool 
enough to have squandered it when it was my 
own ; and I disliked living with a man whose 
opinion of me was bad, and manner to me dis- 
agreeable, so I turned into the Bush, and was 
hut-keeper for a long time, got a ride on a good 
horse, and a fine day's wild sporting now and 
then; then I went into Sydney, or some smaller 
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towDy and played, just to keep my hand in, and 
won, of course, because I was cool, did not 
drink, and had had much experience, and my 
adversaries mostly did drink, and were anything 
but cool. Then not long ago Hargreaves struck 
gold here, and I have done pretty well ever since, 
either working on my own account or with 
somebody else.'' 

"What a pity,'' said Ned slowly, "you, an 
educated and good-looking man, thrown away 
on such a devil of a life I" 

And he looked with rising pity at the eyes, 
the attraction of which was now explained, for 
surely Zara was his sister I 

" Devil of a life I not at all ; you have not 
learned its excitement, I see ; to some men it is 
almost like gambling, so great are its chances. 
Pray don't call it a devil of a life — that is, if you 
meant the miner's life by the term, for I want 
jrou to try it with me. I spotted you at once, 
as the best yoke-fellow for me. If you are con- 
tent we'll go partners; it is always well for 
two to work a claim, because if one is ill, or out 
of the way, the other is on the spot to work, or 
keep off intruders. I have a little money in 
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hand to begin npon, and I want to get away 
from here, for two reasons. You heard those 
Yankees talking last night, of course, about 
Ballarat and Forest Creek. Forest Creek is the 
newest place, but my idea is to go to Ballarat, 
and see what may be done there ; if we don't 
like it, or have a fancy to try the other place, 
we can go. They say the yield in the Port- 
Philip diggings is much greater than it is here. 
I stayed on here after other people went away. 
You'd have laughed to see them go — ^in shoals — 
the minute they got wind of the diggings in the 
south. There is one of my reasons for going 
myself now ; the other is, that I do not want to 
worry my father. I had reason to suppose he 
had heard of my being here, he is a particular 
and fidgety man — he might try to get hold of 
me, and bring me back to civilized life, and I am 
not prepared to be brought yet, nor do I want 
to hurt him by expressing this sentiment. My 
sister, too, has come home from school, within a 
year or so ; she need not be harassed by our 
quarrels, poor girl." (Ned said no word, only 
looked his intense interest, and Dawson went 
on). " I always think it a sad thing for a girl ta 
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have no mother^ but begiu at once to be her 
own mistress ; little Zara is very pretty, too." 

Then he lapsed into silence, and Ned also 
held his peace, thinking of the strange chance 
that should have thrown him with Zara Daw- 
son's brother, debating within himself if he 
should tell this man all his tale, or if he could 
tell it without betraying his disappointed affec- 
tions, and so perhaps drawing some blame or 
unnecessary discussion upon Zara. He was 
already learning to withhold his first impulse, 
however natural and just, because the expres- 
sion of it might bring, rebuke upon another. 

Ned wrote two letters that night — one to his 
mother, saying he was starting for Port-Philip, 
and would send her an address soon ; the other 
to McLean, containing the same information^ 
and begging him to be quite easy about him — 
he should find his moorings somehow or other^ 
and perhaps make his way north again before 
he was expected. 

McLean never received that letter. 

The two young men started for Ballarat in a 
couple of days, arrived there in a motley crowd, 
established their claim, knocked up a plank hut^ 
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and set to woi^ in the creek washing industri- 
ously for the precious grains. They suited each 
other for their present partnership. Dawson 
had the quick observance of a woman, and 
Barton the steady purpose of a man. Barton, 
the silent, thoughtful listener, was the exact 
counterpart to Dawson, ready-witted, and in- 
exhaustible in anecdote and humour. Barton 
did the hardest work, but Dawson lightened his 
toil by his marvellous versatility in song, 
whistle, and imitation of other men, and of the 
sounds of every bird and beast in the colony, 
and also by taking entire charge of the cooking 
department. Ned would sit on the cask that 
served for a stool, or lie full-length on his mat, 
when they returned, after work, to their hut, 
doing nothing but smoke, and watching Harry 
between the soft curls of the cloud, deftly turn- 
ing a pancake, or ladling out a savoury stew. ' 
Hard, steady work brought its usual effects — 
the partners found that they were really earning 
considerably; but with their earnings came 
much anxiety for their safety, owing to the 
felons and lawless men that infested the dig- 
gings, from the close vicinity of Van Diemen's 
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Land. The life was laborious and uninterest- 
ing, from its reqniriDg no skill, only common 
manual toil, and from its monotony. The two 
men could never take a holiday together, one 
was always obliged to be on the spot, lest the 
tmoccapied claim should be seized in their ab- 
sence by some watching interloper, and retained 
by him in spite of them — ^unless, indeed, blows 
succeeded threats, and a regular fight took 
place, when might constituted right, and the 
stronger party kept possession of the field. No 
time now had Ned for the study of natural obi- 
jects, in which he had taken so much delight. 
Sometimes, plodding to his hut wet and dirty, 
after a long day's washing, he saw the heavy 
purple darkness fall over the mountain ranges, 
and deep black shadows fill the gorges, and the 
brilliant moon and stars stand like crowning 
points of light just on the topmost peaks. 
Sometimes, going out in the early morning, he 
saw the chill, heavy fog roll up firom the ra- 
vines, and range behind range, folded in every 
grand variety of intertwining, stand out in the 
broad sunshine, and he would pause shading 
his eyes, looking towards the gleam of Port- 
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Philip Harbour, or to some silver river, threading 
the far distance, and then, with a sigh descend to 
the gorge where he worked in the creek all day, 
with face turned earthwards, like a beast. Not 
that this thought had as yet struck him. Suc- 
cess, and his gratified pleasure in overcoming 
obstacles, had borne their firuit, in making him 
work harder day by day, and with increased 
excitement. He was unaware that the look of 
wild-eyed greed, which had so revolted him in 
other miners, was growing in his own face ; he 
rarely left the claim, but toiled on with as little 
thought, and less relaxation than the men 
about him.. Dawson lodged their earnings and 
made tHeir purchases. Dawson went to Oeelong, 
once even to Melbourne, to look about him, and 
do a stroke of business at the gambling-tables, 
where he was successful — ^for he drank little, and 
was cool and skilfiil. Naturally he preferred 
the superior gambling and betting he found in. 
the towns to the coarser kinds that went on 
night after night around the huts of the minera 
in the gold-fields themselves. He never made 
himself the slave to work that poor Ned, with 
his mighty frame, became; but Ned did not 
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grudge him the easier life, and the greats re- 
finement and variety of his pleafiures. Once 
only a beavy, hot flush of reaentment passed 
over him, when, retuniiDg from work, dirty, and 
with long, unkempt hair and unshavea cheek, 
he found Dawson cool and clean, arrayed in the 
best clothes his wardrobe possessed, going todine 
with an officer of mounted police, with whom he 
had made acquaintance ; but Dawson spoke to 
faim as considerately and pleasantly as usual, 
made no boast, bat regretted Ned was not invited 
also, and showed not the smallest consciousness 
that any difference, even in their present out- 
ward appearance, existed between them. His 
engaging manner, and his soft eyes, reminded 
him so strongly of Zara that Ned shut back the 
rising envy with strong resolution. 

Day after day passed in the same routine of 
work, and most evenings in idle talk and smok- 
ing, or in the few and coarse dissipations offered 
around them ; und the ybuog men had fortu- 
nately escaped the fiite of many of their fellow- 
workers — that of being robbed of their gains, 
either by foice or fraud, by some of the 
many run-away convicts who surrounded them. 
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Dawson had usually invested them directly, 
but once he was ailing when Ned*s find was 
very considerable, and after some deliberation, 
and having tried two or three devices for con- 
cealmenti each of which they abandoned in 
turn, as certain of being discovered, they had 
made a treasure-hole for themselves in the 
planking of their hut, beside the bunks in which 
they slept ; they had papered the whole line of 
wall with old newspapers, and carefully con- 
cealed by the sameness of appearance the 
hiding-place. Ned often said he should have 
found the spot himself with the greatest diffi- 
culty, and each of them kept a loaded revolver 
under his pillow. 

They were watched; their good luck had 

been observed, and Dawson's inability to leave 

home noted down. The conclusion was soon 

arrived at — Barton and Dawson had concealed 

their gains. Where? Dawson grew better, 

and had been at work with Ned at the claim ; 

but one night, as he put the key in the lock, 

Ned found it hang. He thought it fancy, for, 

on entering, the place looked exactly the same 

as when they had left it ; and yet — ^had he left 
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that rug on the stool in the morning I — had he 
dropped that dirty little thnmbed copy of the 
"Vicar of Wakefield" out of his berth when he 
got up ? It must be fancy that some one else 
had been there ; he must have carelessly drop- 
ped these things himself. He tidied the hut, 
and got water for Dawson to cook, and they 
sat down to their supper. 

That night they lay smoking, stretched at 
the open door on a rug, with their knees raised 
and weary legs curiously twisted. Dawson 
began to talk of his home and his family, tell- 
ing little stories of his sister, and Ned, interest- 
ed, forgot his fears that their quarters had been 
surreptitiously entered. He slept the heavy 
sleep of fatigue, and did not dream of Zara, 
though his first thought in the morning was of 
her. He could hardly be said now to regret 
her, he had so completely realized the fact that 
he never could win her, and that she never had 
for a moment loved him ; but he was still sore- 
hearted, and he ate his breakfast in moody 
silence, and then, with firm-shut mouth and 
gloomy brow, strode out to his work, leaving 
Dawson to follow. On returning at night, 
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they both exclaimed^ as they approached the 
hut, " The door stands wide open T" and Ned 
turned sharply round upon Dawson. 

" You were the last this morning — did you 
leave the door ajar or unlocked ? If so, what 
did you do with the gold ?" 

"There is the key," said Dawson quietly, 
drawing it out of his pocket; then, remem- 
bering with a start their concealed hoard, he 
ran forward into the hut. What a scene of 
confusion presented itself I Everything that 
could not be taken away, and yet was capable 
of being destroyed, was broken or half burned ; 
clothes and bedding were gone, and the paper 
so carefully pasted alongside the bunks had 
been stripped in various places, the marks of 
fingers still visible where they had been pressed 
into the wall. The hollow had been found, and 
the treasure was gone I 

Dawson swore a great oath, and was wild 
with rage and passion, and went off to commu- 
nicate at once with the police. But Ned said 
nothing ; he turned pale, and set his teeth hard, 
for he knew quite well that the thieves would 
never be discovered, and that it was useless to 
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give way to fits of rage. For weeks to come 
he worked harder than ever, and at home put 
his old carpentering talents to use. Their 
•claim was a rich one, and they soon began to 
recover from the loss they had sustained ; but 
now they carried their gains about with them, 
fitowed in various parts of their clothing. They 
carried fire-arms, and the discomforts of their 
life were considerably increased. With them 
also increased the excitement of large earnings, 
and the recklessness that so often is seen to 
accompany the actions of a man placed in a 
difficult and dangerous situation, to whom cour- 
age is natural and fear unknown. They knew 
that they were marked men, from their un- 
usually steady habits, their regularity and 
success in work. They went about prepared 
for any emergency, and with their life in their 
hand ; and Ned was not surprised at being sur- 
rounded one night, when returning to his hut, 
And ordered to " bail up." It would have been 
useless to resist ; numbers were against him. 
He threw up his arms, and allowed himself to 
be searched. 

" By ! it's the wrong man 1" some one 
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exclaimed, not the first time the expression had 

been used to Ned. " Speak, will you, you 

lubber — your name is Barton, isn't it ? Look 
aharp and speak, now, or maybe you'd like a 
flash of our pistols, so that we may make sure 
for ourselves." 

" Yes, 1 am Barton," answered Ned, quietly, 
as the men, having searched him, and finding 
no gold, set him free, keeping his revolver, and 
the few things out of his pockets. 

" So your — partner, the dandy, keeps the 
8hiny — eh ? We thought you, the biggest and 
4Btrongest, would keep it. — — cowardly of you. 

I've a mind to blow your brains out for 

giving us all this trouble." 

Ned put Dawson on his guard, and took 
charge himself of the golden grains, feeling sure 
an attempt would be made upon Dawson before 
long. Whenever it was possible, they went 
out together. Ned's foreboding was correct. 
Within a week the Bushrangers, always lying 
in wait, and prepared to take advantage of the 
slightest chance, had tracked the partners to a 
spirit store. 

Ned came out first, and walked away smok- 
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ing. He passed some rough fellows, who asked 
him the time, and wished him good night with 
an oath — no unusual salutation. Presently 
Dawson came out^ and asked a big, hairy- 
faced man, standing near the door in the 
shadow, 

** Is that you. Barton I" 

" Yes," whispered the other hoarsely ; " come 
along, * Boss.' " 

Dawson sprang back, for Ned never used that 
word, and drew his revolver, but not in time to 
prevent himself from being pinioned by another 
man from behind. The ruffians were laughmg 
hoarsely over their prize, thinking that now 
they had secured the coveted gains, when a 
strong voice shouted, 

"Let that man go, or by Heaven I'll fire 
upon you !" and Ned stood by Dawson's side. 

He had gone towards home; then he sud- 
denly remembered Dawson was alone, and 
thought if he were attacked, though he carried 
no gold about him, he might be severely han- 
dled ; so he turned back to meet him, and just 
in time. The men were searching Dawson with 
ill-success. At Ned's appearance they fell back 
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from him ; but seeing they were five to two, 
they turned again. Ned instantly fired, keep- 
ing his unarmed companion behind him. It 
was too dark to take deliberate aim, and never 
having killed a man, he probably would have 
felt little inclination to do so, even in a quarrel 
of self-defence like this ; but he had wounded 
some one, he knew by the groan ; then the four 
ruffians rushed upon the partners, determined 
not to lose the chance of securing their gold, 
and a great struggle ensued. Barton felled 
with one blow a man who had seized Dawson 
in his grasp. Dawson's light figure was hardly 
a match for those brawny ruffians, though he 
did all he knew. It was too dark, and the fight 
too fierce and blood-thirsty for his quick hand 
and eye, his perfect mastery of boxing and 
fencing, to be of any service to him. Pant- 
ing and fiercer than when he began, slightly 
. scratched by a knife that one villain drew in 
the struggle, Ned flung his last assailant from 
him, pushed the long fair hair from his stream- 
ing brows, and stood victor. 

" Have you your flask about you, Dawson ? 
I must have something to drink," he said, •' and 
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I don't want to present myself in the store in 
this plight. It has not been a drunken row." 

" Certainly not — but a hard-fought field. Sit 
down here, old fellcrw. I'll fetch you some 
drink, and then well get home. Lucky for me 
you turned back ; they would have murdered 
me, because I had not got the shiny. Hallo I" 
and he struck his foot against something on the 
ground. " What luck ! Here's a fine large 
horse-pistol to carry home. I wish it had 
been daylight, that I might have seen you fight, 
old man." 

" And I wish," growled Ned, " that it had 
been daylight, that I might have seen how to 
do it." 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

'nOBBEBY and murder had taken place in 
•*-*' another part of the diggings the night the 
jonng men were attacked, and they took the 
first opportunity of disposing of their hoard, 
and redoubled their personal precautions. 

Ned worked on hard, in spite of stabs he had 
received in the side and leg, which troubled him 
a little, and the expression of his open, kindly 
face grew harsher and more dogged. He was 
learning, in a very hard school, lessons of self- 
restraint, and self-reliance, and fortitude. Never 
in the boyish days when he fancied himself 
aggrieved by the smallness and poverty of his 
home, and by the few amusements and pleasures 
he could obtain compared with people he knew 
at Eiverford, had he experienced cold [and suf- 
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fering, danger and sleeplessness, want of suffi- 
cient and well-prepared food, as he was doing 
. now. With all his hardness and roughness he 
was yet temperate ; he had not taken to drink- 
ing or to reckless debauchery of any kind, 
though it was presented to him on every 
hand. 

His tender consideration of Dawson's inferior 
strength was great; he made no comments upon 
it, but he ever bore the most exposure to wet 
and weather ; he bore the heaviest loads, if the 
provisions were short he ate the smallest meaU 
Now that his side troubled him, he did not relax 
in his toil ; and seeing a man injured one day by 
a fall in the bed of the stream, Ned left his own 
cradle, full of half washed sand, to pick up the 
poor fellow with his head cut, and carried him 
to his hut. where he assisted the slatternly 
woman who shared it in binding the wounds, 
and sat with her for a night or two when the 
man was raving in fever, and she was terrifi- 
ed. The little children knew great Ned Barton, 
and smiled to him as he passed, and he gave 
them a nod or a kindly word. So entirely had 
he thrown himself into his work, so fully did it 
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engross his thoughts^ that he wrote neither to 
his mother nor McLean ; he took no account of 
time, and had no idea it was so long since he 
had written to them. 

Now befell the partners' worst chance* Tho 
rainy season had set in^ and was more severe 
than usual ; the rivers were swollen, and the 
young men's claim was completely flooded, 
their rough works washed away, and the claim 
itself destroyed for the present. 

They sold off all their saleable articles, and, 
as Ned's side was still very troublesome, they 
went to Melbourne to get advice and rest for 
him, and to look about them. After a short 
time spent in idleness, they sought some oc* 
cupation in the city, so fast rising into im- 
portance. Beautiful Melbourne is now one of 
the chief cities of the British Empire. When 
Ned Barton was there robbery and murder took 
place night after night, and the criminals fled 
to, and found safety in, the niountains, when 
pursuit was too hot to permit their outrages in 
the town: There was plenty to be done in the 
city, and Barton and Dawson had nearly ar- 
ranged to go into partnership with another man^ 
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BB carriers to and firom the diggings, when Ned» 
who, in his idleness, had taken to his old wan- 
dering habits, and had been exploring in the 
mountains, returned one day to tell Dawson 
that he had been down to the dry diggings at 
Mount Alexander, which had recently been 
opened, and he showed him two fine nuggets 
that he had picked out of the rock with his 
large pocket-knife. 

" The place is crowded with diggers," he said» 
"but there is room for us, Dawson, and I have 
a notion that they are not managing matters as 
well as they might do, though that is nothing 
new; but what I observed was that, in spite of 
my having found big pieces like this on the sur- 
face of the ground (an J of course others have 
done the same), they are mining a hundred feet 
and more down to the rock, and throwing all 
the upper stuff away as worthless, or too trou- 
blesome to search." 

They started with tools for mining in the 
dry diggings* The tools were rough and 
clumsy enough then ; now there are machines 
erected for crushing the quartz by steam, but 
the wild excitement, and the motley groups. 
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the general picturesqueness, caused bj the dis-' 
order of everyone and everything, and the 
opportunities for the display of all individualities 
of character, and originality in the arrange- 
ment of daily life— these have all given way to 
the march of improvement. 

Barton was right about the great waste of the 
surface soil in these mountain diggings, and the 
young men worked their claim successfully ; 
but even here once more the forces of nature 
worked against them. The wet season, that 
had flooded the creeks and river diggings at 
Ballarat, was succeeded by a very dry one, that 
m^de it at last impossible to work the dry claim 
on the brow of Mount Alexander, a certain 
quantity of water being absolutely necessary to 
free the ore from the earth about it. 

The extreme heat was very trying to Dawson, 
and his strength failed rapidly ; and Ned sud- 
denly found himself thrown out of work, and 
unable to move away because of his sick friend. 
' Then he brought an old grizzled miner, who 
was familiarly called " the Doctor " amongst his 
mates^ to see Dawson, who grew feebler, and 
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witfa Ins increasiiig weaknesB came the firactioas 
temper of a difld. 

Doctor MmidoGli pronomiced the man to be 
soflEering fixrai low fcTer, and gave some simple 
directions ; adding, however, to Xed, 

^ Bot the best thing yon can do for him, my 
lad, is to take him home, if he has got a home 
to go to, whidi a great many of you haven't ; 
and if he hasn't got a home, take him away 
into the mountains, and let him keep sheep 
awhile^ out in the open air, away from the 
throng of people, and the smell of g^ld." 

Doctor Mordoch had a certain right to his 
cognomen, having served as surgeon on board 
a whaler; but the '' smell of gold," as he phrased 
it^ had lured him, amongst others, to try a 
nearer acquaintance with it. 

Dawson was restless all one afternoon, and 
talked about fresh fruit and cold water, express- 
ing a feverish desire for them. Leaving a 
comrade under promise to look in upon Dawson 
daring his absence, Ned started off into the 
windings of the mountuns, where he came upon 
a trickling stream, and having provided himself 
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with a jar of coarse earthenware, like the clay 
bottles used in India, he filled it, and carried it 
in a kind of sling that he had made, to keep the 
vessel from tonching him, and so destroying the 
coolness of the water ; and then returned by the 
rongh track by which he had come, with a cool 
night-wind blowing about him, and the silence 
of the "everlasting hills/' that suddenly re- 
minded him of the night he had sat on the hill- 
side above McLean's station. How long was 
it ago ? Time had passed here without account. 
When had he left the downs ? 

He had never written to McLean, to that 
kindest of friends, that human providence — how 
xmgrateful! All this life in Port-Philip was 
flome uneasy dream. As he reached the door 
of his hut he repeated aloud, 

"And when he came to himself, he said, 
* How many hu*ed servants of my father have 
bread enough, and to spare, and I——'" 

Dawson rose eagerly from the rug on which 
he was lying when his partner entered, and 
took a long draught from the jar, with his heavy 
ayes raised gratefully to Ned's face. 

" You are very good to me, Ned," he said. 
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^and I don't deserve it. I shall go to sleep 
after that cool drink, I think ; but I've some- 
thing I want to say to you — not just now, 
though — ^I'm too tired." 

In the night he awoke and asked Ned if 
they could not go away at once — to-morrow? 

'' Do you think I shall die, Ned ? I almost 
think I shall — and I don't want to die up here ; 
and, besides, there is something I ought to do 
in Melbourne first. I could die easier then. I 
may as well die, you know. I've not been much 
good to anyone, but a trouble to everybody, in- 
cluding you." 

Ned was silent, but his eyes looked wet, and 
he took the delicate hand in his strong one, and 
looked at the shrunken man anxiously; he 
feared he had something serious to disturb his 
mind. A quick, strong resolve passed over him, 
and he said, calmly, but with the air that gives 
confidence, 

"All right, old fellow — ^we'll start to-morrow. 
The doctor said you were to go and keep sheep, 
and so you shall. I'll take you home to my old 
master at Darling Downs; he'll welcome you, I 
know." 
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*^ Oh I Ned, the distance is too great — ^I shall 
never live to get there." 

^ Nonsense I Bat yon mnst tmst me, Harry. 
Don't ask questions — don't find &ult. I'm not 
clever, like yon, but I know how to do some 
things, and I will take you there. Well go to 
Melbourne to-morrow, and take up our savings^ 
and then go on by sea. How long have we 
been in these parts, Harry ?" 

"Two years and a hal^ or thereabouts, I 
think. But about going to Melbourne I Yes — 

our savings — ^you know ^^ and there he broke 

off; but at intervals he repeated, through the 
night, *' Yes— our savings ; they are our savings, 
indeed T' restlessly and uneasily, and Ned feared 
that some mischance had happened to them, and 
that Dawson knew there were no savings 
Banked. 

Early in the morning Ned got up, and went 
to bathe in the river lower down the range, and 
to bring in water. When he came back Dawson 
looked sadly in his face. 

" Will you think it very childish of me, Ned ? 
I want you to do something to please me. 
When I first saw you I liked your good, honest 
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face. Yon seemed a gentleman, too, and so 
well cared for, and now — you have got rough, 
and hairy, and wild, your eyes are stem and 
haggard ; and your mouth — ^I don't know what 
it is like, it is all covered with beard. At least, 
you looked like this till the day I was ill, since 
then the gentle expression has come back to 
your eyes, so now I want you to shave, and 
let me see what you really are. Is it very 
childish ? All this time you have been hidden. 
You have done the hardest work always, and 
waited on me, and I felt all night as if through 
me you had become a savage." 

Ned laughed, and went in search of razor and 
scissors ; and^ lo I when his hair was cut, and 
his beard shaven and trimmed, the expression 
of his mouth was very beautiful, with a quiet 
resolve and setf-control; the eyes, so long turned 
earthwards, and fierce with greed, now that he 
had *' come to himself/' as he had said last night, 
had begun to recover their old gentleness. 

They started for Melbourne, accompanying a 
Government escort, for the sake of the sick 
man. Many times Ned carried him in his arms, 
many times Dawson thought that he should not 
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reach the citj alive. His eagerness to do so 
became extreme, and on arriving there he wept 
like a child because he was too prostrate to go 
to the savings bank. He prayed Ned to wait 
until the next day, in hopes he might be 
stronger ; but though Ned would willingly have 
humoured his whim, the steamer was to leave 
Melbourne next day for Sydney, and it would 
be as much as they could do to catch it. 

So Ned went alone, and by and by returned 
to tell Dawson, with a quiet voice, but an eye 
that read him, as he turned red and pale by 
turns — 

" There seems to be some informality, Harry. 
They won't give up our savings to me. It appears 
that they only recognise your authority. You 
only banked them, you know. I fear a written 
authority from you would take a long time to 
put in operation. I think we must try and get 
you there in person." 

Supporting him in the cab with his strong 
arm, Ned succeeded in taking Dawson to the 
Bank. The requisite formalities were gone 
through, and the two men returned in silence. 
Not a word did Ned say, though he knew well 
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that DawBOu had invested in his own name, 
and^ when it suited him, could, perhaps, have 
posoessedhimself of the whole of their joint earn- 
ings. His restless anxiety and troubled manner 
were now accounted for. Ned smiled — he was 
not angrj, but he was very sorrj. This man 
was Zara's brother. 

Too weak to support himself^ Ned carried 
Dawson in his arms on board the steamer, 
though he struggled feebly against it, and 
tried more than once to walk alone. The deep 
crimson tide flushed his cheeks from shame and 
weakness, when Ned gently took him iip, with- 
out heeding his remonstrance. 

The fresh sea air began at once to restore 
Um. Still he lay on deck, with his head turned v 
away in gloomy silence. At last, when Port- 
Jackson Heads were sighted, and they knew 
that in a few hours they would enter Sydney 
harbour, Dawson unrolled the rugs in which he 
had lain buried, and approached Ned, where he 
sat in the moonlight watching the magnificent 
rocky bulwarks of the coast. 

" What are your plans, Barton ? You have 
been a good comrade to me, and I should like 
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to know, in spite of— I mean, I want to know 
that your prospects are certain, I should like 
to know what you are going to do." 

'' I shall go up to my old master, and remain 
with him; if things go well, and he is not 
offended by my ungrateful silence, I may, if he 
likes it, send for one of my sisters to keep house 
for me. I may as well remain here in comfort, 
as go back to England, and not find anything 
I like to do." 

"A very good plan. I hope it will go well. 

I wish you success with all my heart, though 

you may not think so, after— you will shake 

hands with me before we part, won't you ? — 

although '* 

" Part !" interrupted Ned, ** you are going up 
to the Downs too ?" 

Dawson shook his head sorrowfully. 

" No, not now. I shall stay in Sydney. I 
daresay I shall find something to do till I am 
fltrong, and then I can go back to Melbourne.'* 

•* You will do nothing of the kind. You pro- 
mised before we started that you would ask no 
questions, but would trust me, and 1 mean to 
Jseep you to that. You were ordered to go and 
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keep sheep, and so you shall, np on Darling 
Do^ns. I have a special reason why you should 
go and see my old master McLean." 

*'I have seen him, long ago ; he used to come 
sometimes to see my father. But, now, I don't 
want to see him ; he is an honourable man, I 
believe, and I am — what you know. Ned — let 
me call you so again — it was such a lot of 
money, and you worked so hard; I wanted 

it, and the temptation was so great -but if 

you knew, if I could make you understand, that 
after I was ill at Forest Creek, and you wree so 
good to me, I would have given anything to 
have put the savings in both our names. I hated 
myself every day ; I could not get well because 
I wanted to go to Melbourne so much. I 
fretted, and could not sleep, as you know ; I 
thought I should die. And then you were as 
patient as a woman'; those great hands and 
ttms were so tender to a mean blackguard like 
me I When we got to Melbourne, of course you 
knew what it all meant, and you might think, 
too, that I wanted to go to the bank for 
the money before you got there ; but I swear 
to Heaven all I wanted then was to right you. 
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and give you your share, and, if possible, hide 
the ngly story from you altogether. Well, you 
know it all, so you can understand why we had 
better part here." 

" I don't understand it so," said Ned, in a very 
husky voice, after some little silence; ^^ no, it is 
still more necessary for you to keep sheep. 
Come and look at fair earth and heaven, and 
find your better self— not wither up again in 
the hot-bed of Sydney, or go groping for wealth 
without thought of anything else. Don't let us 
argue it again. You promised to follow my 
lead ; if you want to take it as a punishment 
for failing in trust to me, take it so. And let 
me tell you, Harry," he added more lightly, " I 
have not a notion how much money we took at 
the bank ; you might have told me any tale 
about it, old fellow. I was worse than you are, 
I was grubbing for the sake of grubbing. I 
never counted it. You will find it all rolled in 
your trunk." 

** God 1" ejaculated Dawson through his clos- 
ed teeth, with an expression of anguish on his 
brows, " it is like the story of a saint." 

"Don't talk nonsense, Harry. There it is. ' 

VOL. it. F 
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I thought^ if you were at all like me, that per- 
haps you would like the pleasure of dividing 
it yourself. Besides, you only know how much 
there was." 

The vessel did not sail for Moreton Bay for a 
few days, and the two men wandered about 
together in the neighbourhood of Sydney. But 
it was not till the night before they sailed that 
they ventured to have one look at Mr. Dawson's 
offices; Ned thought of his first visit there, 
and the vision of Zara on the steps. Now all 
was dark and still; Harry thought it unusually 
80, and, wondering if anything was altered 
from the old office ways he had known so well, 
he proposed that they should take a cab and 
drive out to Richmond, .his father's house on 
the harbour side. If anything was going on 
that concerned his father's interest, he would 
surely be able to ask some one about his home, 
who could tell him, and not betray his having 
been there. 

The gates into the pretty gardens that Zara 
had so often described to Ned were open, and 
lights were hanging, like coloured, sparkling 
garlands, from tree to tree. The house itself 
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fieemed a blaze of light; sounds of exultant 
music issued from it as the wind rose and fell ; 
there was a murmur of voices, and the rush and 
hurry of feet. 

The two men stood amongst the crowd that 
thronged about the house, Dawson with his hat 
slouched over his eyes, lest he should be recog- 
nised. Presently the music ceased, and close 
to them, from within an open but draped win- 
dow, a light laugh sounded. Both the listeners 
drew their breath hard. It was Zara's voice ; 
in another moment she parted the white cur- 
tains, and sprang out of the window into the 
moonlight amongst the beds of flowers. She 
was clothed entirely in white, the sheen of her 
satin gown gleaming like moonlight itself; in 
'her soft dark hair she wore, a crown of jessa- 
mine, from which fell a long, cloudy veil nearly 
to the hem of her dress ; she had strings of 
pearls about her arms and round her neck, with 
a pendant of diamonds sparkling like dew- 
drops. 

"My sister," whispered Dawson. "She is 
very lovely, is she not ? Who is that man, I 
wonder ?" 

f2 
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Ned's heart answered, " Walter Grant," but 
his lips did not move. 

Out pealed the music again, Walter pulled 
a large white scented rose and fastened it 
into the bosom of Zara's dress, and then, 
winding hie arm round her, drew her back 
into the window by which they had come 
out. 

" Miss Dawson is to be married to-morrow," 
said a bystander, in answer to Dawson's ques- 
tions, " to the cove who was with her just now. 
He's a coimsellor, they say. Her father's a- 
givin' a ball to-night in her honour. Such a lot 
of folk, and wine, and fiddlers in there I — such 
a sight of 'em ! Won't he have to come down 
with the dust, anyhow 1" 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

VERY silent were the two men who went up 
to Moreton Bay in the Kangaroo, Ned 
43at and smoked, and watched the fine coast* 
line, rocky and bold, and broken up into end- 
less bays. A cool south wind was blowing, 
favourable to their progress, and invigorating 
to Dawson's still feeble health, and he wan- 
dered about the vessel idly ; by-and-by he came 
cmd sat down by Ned's side and began to talk* 
*•' How strange life is, Ned 1 Two nights ago 
I stood and watched my sister in her bridal 
gear, surrounded by wealth and feasting, and I, 
her only brother, stood outside — a vagabond. I 
was so near, too, I could have touched her 1 
Yesterday, her wedding-day, married to a man 
I never heard of, I put out once more upon the 
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ocean of life, to go whither ? I am not exactly 
Bad about it, and yet it makes one think of 
what might have been. What did you sigh for, 
old fellow t Do I bore you chattering? You 
have forgiven me, haven't you ? I always feel 
as if yon were the elder, not I, because you are 
BO grave and silent. You only act, you don't 
talk; I talk, being impulsive, like a child. 
You ought to be tremendously glad to get back 
to people that care for you; though McLean 
always struck me as a rough, stijBT old Scotch- 
man, as crusty as you please. Perhaps I was 
in fault. I daresay he thought me an ape, and 
frivolous." 

" You are like your sister, too," said Ned, un- 
guardedly, " and McLean was very fond of her. 
But then," he added, with a sigh, *^men like 
quite different things in a woman from what they 
require in a man. One's friend must be more or 
less like one's self, but one's love must be the 
complement, something that makes up what we 
want in ourselves, though still with a certain 
likeness." And Ned gazed dreamily at the 
track the vessel left behind her, with its sharp 
white edges of foam. 
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" Will you explain what all that means, Ned!'* 
cried Dawson, in a tone of surprise, and with 
open eyes. " I am like^ my sister, and McLean 
liked herl What do you know of us ? — ^and howt" 

Recalled to a sense of what, and to whom, he 
had spoken, — for he was scarcely conscious that 
he had done more than think, — Ned was silent 
a moment, stroking his chin, then he said, 

" I had no intention of telling you that I had 
known your sister, but I have thought much of 
her these last two nights, and I spoke my 
thoughts aloud. An uncle of mine gave me a 
letter to your father, and he placed me with 
McLean; just before I saw you your father 
and sister had been staying at McLean's station 
some time, so of course I knew her very well. 
She met there the man she has married. He is 
a gentleman, and, I believe, will make her 
happy. They loved each other." 

" And is that all, Ned t" asked Dawson, lean- 
ing over his friend's shoulder. "I thought 
perhaps — but I have no right to ask." 

"Why not?" answered Ned, still watching 
the vessel's track. "Ohl yes, I loved her, if 
that is what you want to know; but that is 
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past. She was wiser than I, perhaps. McLean 
delighted in her pretty, gentle ways ; and on© 
reason — the only reason, indeed, why I persisted 
to take you up to the Downs is that McLean, 
having influence with your father, may reinstate 
you with him." 

" Was there ever a fellow like you, Ned ? 
One looks at your powerful frame, and forgets, 
in the outward appearance, what may be the 
mind and soul within. / know it to be so 
tender aild true 1" 

" In fact, you think of me as brute strength,** 
said Ned, smiling. "Not very complimentary, 
eh? — though perhaps it is true." 

" Not true at all," answered Dawson, warmly. 
** I tell you what you are like, Ned — one of our 
great lumps of quartz. Break it up, and see if 
you don't find the golden treasure within 1" 

" I have been thinking," said Ned, to turn the 
conversation, "that there is plenty of quartz 
rock, such as we know, at Forest Creek, near to 
McLean's station. I went once with him a long 
ride north-east, to a place called Canoona, and 
saw this quartz rock there; they say there is 
plenty of it further north still, but I did not 
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know it meant gold. McLean always said the 
true riches of the country lay in its fertile soil 
and good climate, and that upon work would 
always follow reward. People fancied that 
gold was everything, and that you might pick 
it up like pebbles ; whereas you and I know, to 
our cost, that one has to work precious hard to 
get it, and be uncomfortable all the time, — ^keep- 
ing sheep is a joke to it." 

Ned and Dawson were struck with Moreton 
Bay — ^its bare, sandy tongues of land, and the 
gleaming '^ Glass-houses," as some rocks lying 
out to sea are called. 

Convict labour had been employed upon 
a vast number of works that were com- 
menced, and left half finished, or in ruins. 
Daring the time that Moreton Bay was a 
penal settlement, there not being sufficient or 
proper employment for the convicts, they were 
set to cut down the grand red cedars, and other 
forest timber, in all the accessible places on the 
Bay ; and large quantities of it were piled, and 
left to rot along the sea-beach, to the great loss 
of the future inhabitants, and the utter waste of 
the labour expended. Like other Government 
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operations, both at home and abroad, this matter 
had been ill-considered. 

The young men passed a short time at Bris* 
bane and Ipswich ; and, when Dawson was rested, 
they pursued their journey, crossing the eastern 
range, and descending into the Darling plains. 
Growing daily better and stronger, Dawson was 
never weary of expatiating on the beauty and 
interest of everything around him. From War- 
wick onwards every foot of ground was known 
to Edmund, dear to him as home is dear ;' and 
every landmark, every vantage point whence a 
fine prospect might be obtained, was Eagerly 
noted by him — everything was enhanced in 
value, and more deeply appreciated, ' since he 
had experienced toil and hardships of no ordi- 
nary kind. 

" A vast deal better than gold-digging, Ned,'* 
Dawson would exclaim. "What a glorious 
country I Did anyone ever see such pastures t 
And what soil for corn I Do you remember, 
too, the day before yesterday, all those culti- 
vated fields about Ipswich — maize and wheat — 
and the nursery-grounds, or market-gardens, of 
the Chinese fellows? I wonder what is the 
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reason they manage such things so well, and 
make them pay, too, better than Europeans 
can do ? It is said they make everything pay 
that they undertake. Is it their pig-tails, I 
wonder ? Because it might be worth while to 
grow a pig-tail under those circumstances, 
though I cannot say it is exactly becoming, and 
one's lady-love — ^if one had one — might object 
to it. Do you think the constant eating of 
dog's flesh has a tendency to induce the growth 
of tail, and, by one of the inscrutable secrets of 
life, tail in the human creation, and peas and 
cauliflowers in the vegetable, have some inter* 
dependence." 

" I don't know how that may be," said Ned, 
laughing. " Though, as you know, I am very 
fond of Natural History, some of its grandest 
mysteries may have escaped me ; but, much as 
we English laugh at John Chinaman, and dis- 
like him, he would not have made such an ass 
of himself as some of our wiseacres did near 
Brisbane, two or three years ago. It was said 
that a great deal of the land hereabouts, owing 
to heat of climate, swamps, and the neighbour- 
hoodof great rivers, might easily be broughtunder 
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cultiyation for sugar, cotton, and rice, genuine 
tropical productions; so they thought they 
would try the rice, and they bought a quantity 
and had it sown — the rice our mothers made 
into rice-puddings — ^and it would not come up, 
not. a bit of it. They forgot that it ought to 
be sown in its natural state of paddy." 

As they approached McLean's Creek, Ned 
grew anxious and nervous. 

" Suppose I should find him gone, or ill, or 
angry with me— and he has good cause for 
that, looking at things as gravely as he does," 
he would say. " If you knew how afraid I am 
to find anything^ altered, you would laugh at 
me, I think. I wonder how my old dog is ? 
And I want to see them all before they see me. 
But, after all, the old change comparatively 
little — ^it is the young who change. I have 
changed very much, but Laddie would know 
me. 

They left the cart in which they were driving 
at an outlying station — where they had stopped 
and got some tea, the never*failing Australian 
drink, and some fresh damper — ordering the 
hut-keeper to bring it on to the Creek in the 
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momiDg. They strapped on their knapsacks, 
and with the indispensable " Billy " hanging at 
their waist-belt, and a heavy stock-whip in 
their hands, they turned out of the cart-track 
leading round the spur of hills, under the shel- 
ter of which McLean's station was built, and 
ascending the range at the gap, they descended 
on the other side by the path that Ned used to 
frequent when first he was on the Downs. 

They passed through the forest just before 
nightfall. It was silent, except for the wind 
swaying and whispering in the tree-tops ; the 
birds were hushed, and the opossums not yet 
come down to feed. An Australian forest is 
not difficult to thread, because there is neither 
long grass nor jungle under- the trees. They 
came out through the wattles upon the hill- 
side, and so approached McLean's house from 
the back. The kitchen door was shut, but a 
light was burning within. Ned listened ; there 
was not a sound — not even Christina's voice 
carping at Leezie. He turned cold, as with a 
sudden fear. If his companion had been a 
woman, he would have grasped her hand ; as 
it was, he shut his teeth hard, and restrained 
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himself, and with finger on his lip, walking on 
tip-toe, he passed round the verandah before 
the room that had been Zara's, and oame close 
to the parlour window. The creepers had 
grown much thicker on the verandah posts, as 
if they had been neglected, but they served 
Ned for a screen ; he could see into the room 
without being seen. The window was open, 
as usual, and within, at the table, sat McLean. 
The light from the lamp shone full upon his 
head and face, and Ned saw at a glance that 
the lines were deeper and sadder, and the hair 
whiter than before. His chin was supported 
on his hand, and he leaned over a book, from 
which he was reading aloud to Christina, who 
sat opposite to him, with hands demurely fold- 
ed in her lap, and eyes fixed upon his face. 

McLean was reading the story of the Prodi- 
gal Son, and the first words Ned heard dis- 
tinctly, read with that deep pathos of a usually 
hard and self-restrained nature, that comes from 
«ome hidden spring of real feeling asserting it- 
self, and forcing its way, were — and Ned's heart 
ached as he heard — 

^^Now, when he came to himself, he said. 
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* How many hired servants of my father have 
bread enough and to spare, and I perish with 
hunger?'" and the reader dwelt upon the 
■words. 

Here there came a low muttered growl from 
a dog, as if disturbed in sleep — a dog that 
moved across the room, and coming to the 
window, snuffed, lay down with his nose upon 
the threshold, and faintly wagged his tail. 
When the dog first growled, Christina's voice 
had said, in a loud whisper, 

**Can ye no whisht t JBe a good lad, noo, 
And whisht gin the maister's readin' the Wurd." 
Then, when the animal lay down, ,she went 
on — '* Ay, that's a mon ; ye'd no be fashions 
and disturbin' other folk. Ye were aye a gude 
oallant, Laddie^ though ye're auld noo." 

McLean had not heeded either Christina or 
the dog, but went on reading slowly, and the 
next words that reached Ned's ears were, 

" I will arise and go to my Father, and will 
say unto Him, Father — ^" 

Involuntarily Ned sighed, and slightly moved 
his arm. Once more the dog stirred, gave a 
low whimper, and wagged his tail, with raised 
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head and cocked ears. McLean half turned, 
but went on slowly reading, whilst Christina 
again scolded the dog. 

"When he was yet a great way off, his 
father saw him, and ran and fell on his neck," 
went on the reader. Again Ned sighed. 
Then np sprang Laddie with a joyous bark, and 
rushed into the darkness. McLean turned his 
face to the window, and smiled, as Christina 
said aloud this time, 

" Gang awa' wi' ye for a bad ane, as ye are 
whiles. Noo, maister, he'll no disturb ye mair. 
It's sma' gude he is — deif and auld." 

"Don't find fault with the poor faithful 
brute, Christie — he is old, but ever on the 
watch, ever on the watch,*' said McLean ; he 
sighed, and then went on reading aloud. 

But Ned heard no more, because of the ca- 
resses of poor old Laddie, whom, however, he 
at last controlled by stooping and whispering 
to him, as he had often done in old days, 
"Watch!" He came from behind the shelter 
of the post, and stood at the open window. 
Laddie at his side, with ears erect, wide 
bright eyes, and down-dropped tail ; and in the 
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silence came McLean's words, falling slowly one 
by one. Ned's heart smote him ; he understood 
now how ungrateful, how selfish the young are, 
and how they make the old suflfer. 

"For this Thy son was dead and is alive 
again, he was lost and is found." 

The old man passed his hand across his eyes 
as he read, and Christina lifted her head and 
looked at him ; then the figure in the window 
caught her eye suddenly. 

"Lord save usl" she cried — "a speeriti a 
speeritl" And down she dropped upon her 
knees beside the table, with her head buried in 
her arms. 

McLean followed the direction of her gaze 
when he heard her cry ; he rose up, and 
went with outstretched arms, tottering to the 
window, murmuring, "He was lost, and is 
found — is found I" He did not cry or sob, 
though his great heart throbbed as if it would 
break. A large, slowly-gathered, and painful 
tear fell upon his beard, and he groaned and 
trembled as he fell forward into Ned's arms. 

McLean and Edmund sat talking earnestly 
late into the night. 

VOL. II. G 
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Harry Dawson had been kindly welcomed, 
and after supper he had gone to bed, because of 
his still lingering weakness. Christina, too, 
had closed her kitchen ; and as she undressed 
and lay down, she delivered a most eloquent 
discourse to Leezie, in her little bed, the gist of 
which was, that the ways of Providence were 
wonderful, and beyond the power of man to 
search out; throughout the preachment came 
ejaculations of how dearly the master held 
this young man— as dear as if he had been 
** his ain bairn," a touch of jealousy which was 
not altogether unnatural. 

When the daylight surprised their long and 
earnest talk, McLean insisted on Ned's going to 
bed, if only for an hour. McLean put two 
letters into Ned's hands at breakfast. 

" I did not know where to find you, my boy. 
I advertised for you in the papers, but I sup- 
pose you never saw them; and I thought it 
wise to open that letter, which I knew was 
from your home. I wrote to your mother that 
I did not know your whereabouts. I told her 
all the best I could of you. This letter has 
been here some months. I never had the one 
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you told me last night you had written to me 
from Bathurst. Did you write to your mother 
then r* 

"Yes; but if she was more fortunate than 
you, and got my letter, 1 still gave her no 
address at Port-Philip. Poor mother," he said 
sadly, "I was thinking only of myself, and not 
considering to what pain I might put her. Tell 
me what I ought to do." 

For the letters from Mrs. Barton contained an 
account of her husband's failing health, and 
his earnest wish to see his only sou again, if 
possible, before his death, for he himself fore- 
boded the worst. If it were not possible, 
then Ned must write exactly how he was cir- 
cumstanced, to convince his father that it was 
not want of will that prevented his return 
home. 

To the first letter McLean had given the most 
hopeful account he could of Ned. After that he 
advertised for him in Sydney papers ; but Ned 
was too deeply immersed in gold-seeking to 
read any journals. The second letter, which 
had only arrived two days ago, told the same 
tale as the first, more urgently expressed ; and 
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the writer was anxious about her son's life at 
the gold-fields, 

Edmund sat pondering his mother's letters ; 
but before the old man spoke, he said, 

"I feel I ought to go to England, and at 
once." 

*' Ay, and though you have just returned to- 
me, and God knows how I waited for you, I say 
also you ought to go at once to England. But 
promise me. Barton," added McLean, " that you 
will come back to me, if you wish to do so^ 
Never think there is no place for you, and that 
I should not want you. I am not a man of 
many words, but I mean what I say, as you 
ought to know, my lad. Stay here with me to- 
day, take a ride across theriver, and up the further 
range. I should like Dawson to see your cattle ; 
you have got a fine little *mob' of your own now, 
and to-morrow I will go with you to Brisbane, 
and we will leave Dawson in charge here. I am 
quite prepared," he added kindly, " to take him 
as overseer, on your recommendation and for 
his father's sake, only he must be patient and 
let me teach him. By-and-by I will write to his 
father; he will be glad enough to receive his 
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43on. It shall not be my fault, Dawson/' he 
fiaid, turning to the young man, "if you get 
into trouble or difficulties, it is time now for 
work; you are older than Ned, though you 
hardly look it, for he is such a big fellow — I did 
not see last night how much he was altered. 
He has grown to the full height and power of a 
man ; he was a boy when he went away. Now he 
knows his own strength. But, Barton, you have 
grown in mind and morals; you have been feed- 
ing on strong m^at these two years. The mar- 
ble looks harder, and more enduring ; it is the 
hard marble that takes the finest polish, that 
bears best and longest the sculptor's chisel ; the 
more work and labour bestowed upon the statue 
the more valuable it becomes. Galatea was not 
filled with life for Pygmalion, in the old Greek 
story (they teach us Scotch boys better than they 
do the English ones), depend upon it, until he had 
brought her as near perfection as a statue can 
become. How suggestive is the Psalmist's ex- 
pression, * The polished corners of the temple I' 
Follow out the idea, and think upon it — it will 
aerve you as a theme during many a day's ride." 
Dawson's face had lighted ; he was appreciate 
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ive and highly imaginative, and was delighted 
to find this rough, plain old Scotchman, with 
whom he was to live, not without some misgiv- 
ings as to their suitability, had other ideas than 
about sheep and oxen, fleeces and tallow. 

** This country," he said, smiling, " with its 
grand plains and forests, seems conducive to 
poetry ; the idea you have just expressed is but 
the outline of a fine poem." 

" All life may be a poem," answered McLean, 
*^ more or less grand, more or less grave and 
sad. * We may make our lives sublime,' the 
poet says. We Highlanders draw in poetry 
with our mother's milk ; it does not always come 
out — the world, and care, and desire of wealth, 
more's the pity, choke it, and keep it stunted; it 
does not * pay,' in short, but it is there, and if 
the provocation is strong enough, it springs into 
the beautiful plant.^' 

Laddie came out to see the three men mount, 
and wagged his tail, and jumped as he had 
done in his younger days, but did not attempt 
to accompany them. 

•* Poor old fellow," said McLean, " he knows, 
he could not keep up with us all day ; how wise 
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the brutes are ! Ah, Barton, anything like hi a 
grief for you I never saw ; he lay night after 
night out at the gate waiting, looking for you, 
and he crept back to me and cried ; for days he 
would not eat, and I thought he would have 
died. Christie took him in hand, and petted him, 
and fed him bit by bit, crooning over him as she 
would have done over a child ; she gave 
him a rug of yours to lie upon, and she put 
clothes of yours into your old fishing basket, 
and bid him guard it; by that he slept, but when 
he went to bed last night he slept in his old 
place, at your door." 

" I wish I could take him with me to England; 
but it would be foolish, perhaps." 

** He's too old to do you any good, and he 
would suflfer, maybe die on the voyage; you 
have come back to him — he will wait now, and 
trust you, as I shall. It is the loss of trust that 
kills." 

McLean had ordered some of his stockmen to 
collect as many of the cattle as possible on a 
common camping ground, so that Ned might 
see his ** mob." He was surprised at their num-» 
ber ; but McLean told him that he had branded 
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with his initials, E. B., all the increase of the 
drove he had owned when he went away, and 
that he had bought cattle for him to the full 
amount of the wages he was to receive, though 
he had not drawn them. 

" I did what was best for you, and you have 
enough now to begin * a run' with for yourself; 
but if, as I hope, you will go on with me, Daw- 
son and I will wait till you come back from 
England. I have plenty of room for yours and 
mine ; I shall sell for you as I would for myself, 
if necessary, and invest the capital, or send you 
remittances to England, as you prefer. It will 
be quite easy and straightforward.*' 

" How good you are to me !" said Ned warm-s 
ly; " but now that Dawson will take my salary, 
you will not rob yourself, as you have been do- 
ing these two years, by buying stock for a fellow 
that was not earning a farthing. I must only 
take the fair increase of my present * mob.' " 

'* Be easy, my lad, and let me please myself in 
my own way. I shall not lose by anything I do 
for you — why, we Scotch people are proverbial 
for taking care of our own interests first. I 
fancy," he added, " your farming has done bet- 
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ter than your gold-digging; you very likely 
spent most of your savings by the time you got 
here, in journeys and amusements, though nei- 
ther of you was greatly given to nobblers/' 

"Barton never took a * nobbier' at all," 
said Dawson. *'I never saw such an abste- 
mious fellow ; and the way in which he worked 
was a caution — one would have thought he had 
a wife and six children to keep. I was down- 
right idle. I don't think we have many pounds 
apiece left now; you know I was ill. But he has 
three splendid nuggets — he showed you them, 
of course,^ last night t" 

" Yes, and wanted me to keep one ; but it 
would be folly to do such a thing. I have 
taken a piece of that beautiful gold-flecked 
quartz. When I go to Sydney, I will get a 
ring made of it as a remembrance, though I 
think I shall feel uncomfortable in one. I am 
getting too old for that sort of thing." 

On returning late in the afternoon to the 
station, Ned went round the huts to have a chat 
with the hands, who had learned during his 
absence the affection felt by their master for him^ 
in the extreme silence and sadness reigning at 
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the Creek when he was gone, which deepened 
day by day as there were no tidings of him* 
They were sadly disappointed to hear that he 
had returned to leave again immediately, and 
they were inclined to give but a sullen recep- 
tion to Mr. Dawson in his stead. 

In the evening, a deputation came up from 
the huts, with remembrances from each of the 
men for Ned to take to England ; emu's eggs, 
parrot's feathers, everlastings, curious mosses, 
wooden fruit (a sort of pear and wass apples), 
also some small slabs of cedar and sandal 
wood, and pearl shells for him to carve on his 
voyage home. Natives employed upon the 
farm brought him some opossum skins, and 
feathers of the black and white pelican. Ned 
was greatly touched by these evidences of at- 
tachment, and a general order went down 
amongst the men for tobacco and " lashins " of 
rum, 

Ned read again his mother's letter, still in 
doubt. 

" 1 don't think I ought to hesitate, however," 
he said ; " but of course I cannot help being an- 
xious ; the distance is so great, the expense so 
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heavy, and though I am afraid of my words, I 
feel 1 shall find my father dead when I get 
home. I shall have come too late, and so have 
my labour in vain." 

** Still," argued McLean, " you should go 
home, for your mother's eake. She has been 
greatly attached to your father; she will feel 
his loss bitterly; your affection and support 
alone can at all supply his place. Go home — 
you will be glad to have done so when you get 
there, although I admit it seems at this moment 
as if you were leaving a certain career to launch 
yourself once more on the world. You are 
stronger and better for your late trials ; you got 
a tumble in the stm^le and race of life, but 
yon have picked yourself up ; in a little time 
you will learn, hard as it may seem to say it,, 
that the woman you fancied was not suitable 
for you. Strive ever for the best and highest,, 
and putting your faith in God, be very sure 
that, though you do not see it, in His good time 
He will make things plain to you." 

" 1 thought once," said Ned, stretching out 
his hand and arm, and surveying them as he 
used to do, " that the only gift I had was my 
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powerful frame and muscular strength, and 
that out here they would stand me in good 
atead, and not make me feel as I often did at 
home — only a big awkward blacksmith of a 
fellow." 

^^ And so that gift did and will stand you in 
stead, but it is the very lowest of all gifts, and 
one you share with the brutes ; and it is not 
the one even that has been of most use to you : 
the body is, or should be, a certain reflex of the 
soul, but being only the envelope of the soul, 
and the medium througli which alone the soul 
can exhibit itself during its earthly state, it is to 
the needs of that soul, its heights and depths, 
which form the higher and spiritual life, that u 
man should live. I could give you Scriptural 
advice for this, and call in the support of the 
writings of the heathen philosophers, especially 
of the Stoic school ; but time does not serve, and 
I had rather you remembered it as the parting 
legacy of your old Scotch master. There are 
few words in this world more touching than 
* In remembrance of me.' " 

Ned left the station, taking an affectionate 
leave of Dawson and Christina. He hugged 
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old Laddie in his arms, and let him lick his face 
and hands as he pleased, and the young man*s 
eyes were wet as he turned away. 

" Dinna be feared for the doggie. He loes 
me noo, no as weel as he loed yoursel' sin syne ; 
but he'll no greet mair. He's auld noo, and 
kens, like ither auld folk, ttiat greetin's naQ 
muckle use, and that he's just weel aflf i' the 
ingle-neuk. Never fash yoursel', Mr. Barton, 
Christie '11 care for the gude dog, wha's sae 
kind and faithfu'; he'll no want bite or sup 
while Christie's abune ground hersel'. He 
trusts me noo ; he's never lang awa' frae me. 
Gang your ways, and tak' joy hame to your 
mither. The blessin' o' the Lord is aye upon 
the dutifu'." 

" Don't fear about Dawson's future," McLean 
said to Ned, as they drove to Warwick. " He 
will benefit by the fresh air and the quiet, un- 
pretending life of a squatter. He began in too 
great a hurry, and too well off; it often spoils 
a young fellow. I hope he has beeii pulled up 
in time to save him. We shall meet again, my 
boy. You will write to me ? Tour welfexe is 
very dear to me ; if I can ever serve you, let me 
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know. Shall you stop in Sydney and see Mr. 
Dawson before you sailt I see no reason 
against it." 

" Better not ; I doubt if he cares at all for 
his old schoolfellow. He was kind to me, but 
I think he is just one of those people who for- 
get as soon as you are out of sight." 

In a few days Ned had left the " under world," 
and mounted day by day nearer to the northern 
regions of a higher civilization, and an over- 
atocked population, with advantages and dis- 
advantages trenching closely upon each other, 
in a life full of greater refinement, greater re- 
quirements, confused and complicated feelings, 
and the contrast of greater abundance and 
greater poverty, greater advancement and 
greater ignorance, greater purity and greater 
crime. The whole standard of existence was 
altered, the very aim and ideal changed. 



book: III 



The free fair homes of England ! 

Long, long, in hut and hall. 
May hearts of native proof be reared. 

To guard each hallowed wall I 
And green for ever be the groves. 

And bright the flowery sod. 
Where first the child's glad spirit loves 

Its country, and its God I 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
" This is my own, my native land 1" 
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CHAPTER I. 

*' TTOW very oddly things happen in this 
•*■-*- world I" said Rose Lester, tripping along 
the beach at Beaumaris, with her arm linked 
through that of Julia Barton. " Fancy I — last 
year we were all here, and liked the place so 
much that papa engaged the house again for 
this Summer, but we knew no one ; and now 
you are here, and I have wanted to know you 
so much. When I have been staying with Aunt 
Hannah, you were not at home, and last year 
my sister Margaret went to Biverford instead 
of me, and you were at home then." 

*^ Yes, I saw Margaret several times ; but she 
is very unlike you." 

" I should think so. * Bare, pale Margaret/ 
as Tennyson writes — taller and handsomer, 
cleverer and better in every way, than I am. I 
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suppose it is because we are so unlike that we 
are such great friends. We have always been 
together, but we have never had a word of 
difference." 

"Yet your voice and manner of speaking 
is the same, and there is a likeness between 
you in profile, in biiild ^nd carriage. People 
are so differently brought up. Some families 
seem to take a pride in parading the extreme 
unUkeness and difference between their various 
members; some, on the other hand, have a 
clannish holding together, * Ca' me, and I'll ca' 
thee' manner. To general acquaintances, I 
think the latter state of things is the more 
agreeable. It is very inconvenient to assist at 
other people's quarrels, though often, I must 
admit, amusing." 

"How long are you going to stay here, 
Julia?" 

" I hardly know — some time. When Colonel 
Fellowes returns from the Continent he is going 
to take Mrs. Fellowes to Scotland, and I believe 
I shall stay here with the children. This was 
the reason why I came with them instead of 
going home for my hoKday." 
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'* Do you like them all ? Are they kind ? — are 
the children nice ? They look pretty and in- 
telligent. I don't think I should like to be 
you." 

Julia laughed. 

"I don't suppose you would. You have 
been used to your own way, more or less, all 
your life; and of course I never really have 
mine. I may like the way chosen, but it 
is never mine to choose. Just as we were 
saying about the differences in members of a 
family, so it is with my position as a governess. 
Provided always people are kind to one — I 
mean by that, just and considerate — one can 
make up one's mind gravely and deliberately to 
pursue a certain course of deference and silence, 
if not of agreement. I never knew a post in 
life in which one had not to consider the claims 
of others. A woman, at any rate, can never be 
entirely independent. Of course one has to 
give way in a dependent situation like mine, 
more than in yours ; but one is still mistress of 
one's self — one's heart, and thoughts, and 
opinions are one's own, though one may see fit 
to restrain the expression of them. Some peo- 
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pie give "way to circumstances, but so un- 
gracefully and ungraciously that they seem to 
be in a perpetual state of mutiny. If my sur- 
roundings appeared to me wrong or bad, un-. 
tenable, in fact, I would at once leave them ; 
but if not so, only sometimes irksome, and re- 
quiring patience and forbearance, and they 
were the most suitable to be obtained, then I 
should be a fool to mutiny. My aim would be 
to make them as little irksome as possible. A 
yielding spirit disarms all but the grossest self- 
ishness and tyranny. But here is the spot 
where you were sketching yesterday. When 
you have settled yourself, I will read aloud, if 
you like it. How. lovely the sea is I I wish I 
were as good a sail(5r as you are. One would 
like to run across to Ireland such a day as this. 
If we were two young men, we should certainly 
do it. No one would be surprised or think it 
odd. And men always have, or find, money 
enough to do the things they want to do — at 
least," and Julia corrected herself with a sigh, 
" the men I have met since I have been with 
Mrs. Fellowes do thus, but my father and bro- 
ther — then of course they are poor people* 
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How differently people are circumstanced I I 
do not really care for money, and I do not at 
all mind working, but for those who are dear to 
me, I could desire wealth, that brings ease, 
leisure, and absence of petty annoyances." 

Rose only lifted her eyes, with a smile of 
sympathy in them, for her thoughts were 
almost as busily engaged with observing the 
-effect of light upon the Great Orme's Head as 
in her friend's words ; and she was not able to 
find an answer at once, without laying down the 
brush full of wet colour, with which her light 
quick hand was dashing in the faint sun-pene* 
trated blue where sea and sky blended into 
each other. So for some minutes she sat busily 
engaged, and deeply attentive to the scene on 
which she gazed, studying it so as to know and 
feel, to gather into her heart its beauty and its 
full meaning. In those minutes of silent study 
Julia Barton's mood and the current of her 
thoughts changed. 

" Do you know. Rose, you are very clever," 
«he said, with the proud affection of a generous 
nature. ** What would I not give to be able 
to paint like that. I learned nothing but a 
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little common pencil-drawing at school. How 
badly girls are taught everything as a rule — 
nothing perfect is ever aimed at — a little of this, 
and a little of that — nothing explained ; and 
then one is turned adrift to — teach other 
people, in my case. However, by dint of teach- 
ing others, I am beginning to understand a few 
things for myself. But of course all accom- 
plishments are out of the question. One needs 
to be set going properly, and have rules to go 
by. I can copy tolerably a drawing of Harding 
or Burgess, but I do not profess to teach draw- 
ing. I dared not." 

" If you can make a true copy," said Rose, 
with one brush between her teeth, and working 
at purple distance with another, speaking con- 
sequently rather indistinctly and in jerks, " I 
can tell you all I know of sketching, and will 
help you with pleasure whilst we are together; 
But Margaret* is the best sketcher — her chalk 
drawing is perfect. I colour better than she 
does — I have the eye for colour, I suppose ; but 
I cannot draw half as well. We will make 
Margaret come out to-morrow — she is gone out 
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to drive with mamma to-day. Margaret gets 
tired of long plodding walks." 

Then they lapsed into silence, and presently 
Julia took up the volume of Eeats she had 
brought with her, and began to read aloud. 
The sun was westering rapidly, and Rose at 
last put down her work. 

^' The lights are all changed, Ju ; there is no 
more to be done to-day. I must come and 
have another hour or two before this drawing is 
finished; but I don't know if I can come to- 
morrow — ^perhaps you cannot ?'* 

"No — I must take my children out; but if 
we meet you, you may be able to give me half 
an hour's lesson on something easy. Shall we 
go home ?" 

" No, not yet ; finish those verses, please, and 
let me hear, and look. What a heavenly even- 
ing I Look where the sunlight streams across 
the water — what glorious colours 1 It is like 
mother-of-pearl all rainbow-tinted from the re- 
firaction of that great fire-ball. Ulysses must 
have dreamed of islands of the blest out in 
"western seas on such an evening as this. How 
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I should like to go abroad, to travel — to see 
Greece, the Mediterranean, and the source of 
the Nile 1" 

"Rose, how romantic you arel" Julia said, 
smiling. 

" Not half as bad as Margaret ; her dream of 
life is the East, Jerusalem, and the Pyramids. 
I have a fancy for the West. She would like 
to trace the earliest records of our race. I 
would like a peep into the new world, and the 
future — not so much that I am sanguine as that 
I am English, and fond of adventure. Raleigh 
has always been my hero." 

« The West 1" said Julia, with a little sigh— 
*' my brother is in Australia, far enough west. 
You know him I" 

" Yes. I hope he is doing well out there," 
said Rose, picking up little stones, which she 
threw one by one over her shoulder. " When 
did you hear from him f " 

^^Oh! mamma heard quite lately. He has 
been gone more than two years now ; he has 
got some employment, and the pay is good, he 
says. I wonder if he really likes it? Poor 
Edmund I we were all so sorry to part with 
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him, and papa and mamma grieve for him sad- 
ly; yet, perhaps, it id good for him to have 
gone — he did not like office-work." 

"I fancy I should have liked to go," said 
Rose, still throwing stones, " and I don't see 
any great reason why you should grieve for 
him as if he were dead." 

** He may iiever come back," said Julia slow- 
ly; and then, after a pause, she added — "I 
fancy, dear Rose, that poor people like us take 
these things to heart more than the rich do. 
We have nothing else but our affection for each 
other, few compensations, very little change for 
our thoughts. This is not always so, but I 
think it is the ordinary rule — of course, making 
allowance for' the difference between indi- 
viduals." 

"Yes," said Rose absently; her thoughts 
were wandering, and as she watched the sun 
sinking, she passed with him into the " under- 
world," and a vision of other skies, other scenes, 
passed before her, forest and untrodden desert ; 
and at the same time a remembrance of the 
moonlight evening, when she saw a young girl 
hanging on Edmund Barton's arm. 
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*' Let UB go home," she said at last, rousing' 
herself. 

Arm-in-arm, and silently, they went along, 
their shadows falling long and grey on the 
beach, red-golden with the setting sun — two 
girls, both fair, both English. Julia the shorter 
and the elder, with a slight elastic figure and 
blue eyes, wore her pale golden hair fastened 
back off her face, and falling from her comb in 
natural curls; and Rose, taller and strongly 
built, with the abundant masses of her light 
chestnut hair coiled round her head, and having 
eyes, eyebrows, and lashes of the same shade of 
chestnut as her hair. Rose had a bright colour, 
that deepened into rich crimson with exer- 
cise, Julia was delicate as a china rose. So 
linked, they walked home together, speaking 
now and then a few low words, but for the 
most part keeping an eloquent silence, when 
all at once a grey shadow passed them on the 
shore, and then moved into rank with their 
shadows, and a gentleman beside them turned 
his head, bowed, and walked rapidly on. Then 
the girls looked at each other, and exclaimed 
in a breath, and in the same words, 
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" Do you know him ?" 

Rose only shook her head ia answer to the 
question addressed to her, but Julia said, 

^^ Oh, yes, I know him ; he and his sister came 
two days ago, and are staying with Mrs. Fel- 
lowes. She is their aunt. I saw him at break- 
fast and at luncheon to-day. Would he have 
bowed to me, the governess ? You bowed too, 
Rose — why?" 

"I did not know that you knew anyone 
here, and though I thought it unusual, still he 
might have thought proper to bow to me, for 
I met him yesterday. After you left me, I had 
a stroll alone, and I went down to the rocks at 
the point, and sat there watching the effect of 
sunset on the mountains, and the fishing-boats 
tacking, now dark in shadow, and then, with 
sails steeped in sunshine, white or tawny. I 
sat there singing to myself. Lower down on 
the beach the boats came in, and people landed 
— sailors, fishermen, and idlers. A few turned 
and looked at me ; one or two that I happened 
to know wished me good evening. One— the 
man who has just passed us — tramped up the 
beach close to where I was sitting, not having 
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seen me before. He was whistling Meyerbeer's 
* Du schones Fischermadcheii' very softly, with 
his hat in his hand, a basket of fish on his back, 
and his trousers turned up. He saw me, and 
broke into singing— 

*^ Mein Herz gleich ganz dem Meere, 
Hat Storm und Ebb und Fluth, 
Und manche schone Ferle, 
In Beiner Tiefe ruht 1" 

Then, as he passed me, he said, turning and 

looking seawards, as I was doing, ^ It is a most 

lovely scene,' bowed his head slightly, and went 

on. Who is he t" 

^^He is Mr. John Beauchamp Ashley, com- 
monly called Beauchamp. Mrs. Fellowes and 
Mrs. Ashley are sisters. You know who they 
are, at any rate, for they live at Broadstone 
Park, not very far from Riverford. But talk 
of Margaret being romantic — she could not have 
imagined a more romantic first meeting I" 

"First — and last," said Rose, laughing, though 
a glow was on her cheeks, which deepened yet 
more when Mr. Ashley was seen approaching. 
He had apparently walked to the end of the 
little bay, along the green parade, and was 
returning. 
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"Can you tell me at all, Miss Barton," he 
said, standing before the girls, " when mj aunt 
dines to-night f It is too lovely to go in-doors 
yet. I very much want to walk as far as the 
Point. You ladies have been sketching, I see."^ 

"My friend has," said Julia, quietly. "I 
fancy I heard dinner was ordered at eight. 
It is half-past seven now," and she looked 
at her watch. "I will tell Mrs. Fellowes, if 
you please." 

"Many thanks." He lifted his hat, smiled, 
and lefb them. 

"I did not introduce him to you. Rose," 
Julia said, when they were alone, "because I 
have no right. People do not always consider 
that a governess has any distinct social posi- 
tion, and I do not care to be reminded of this, 
either tacitly or by reproof." 

" How can you say such things ? It always 
makes me angry. Mrs. Fellowes does not be- 
have so to you, and Mr. Ashley does not look 
in the least stuck up, or impertinent ; besides," 
—with a playful toss of her head — " are you not 
my friend ?" 

" My dear Rose, in this case, unfortunately. 
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you would have had to appear as my friend. 
Mrs. Fellowes is, as you say, very good to me, 
because she knows me, but Mr. Ashley — ^we 
know nothing of him ; he may be delightful, of 
course, as you are already inclined to believe 
him. His sister Maud strikes me as a haughty 
young damsel. However, I suppose you will 
iBee them soon for yourself, as Mrs. Fellowes 
proposed to call on your mother. There are 
my children looking for me. Good night, love. 
We shall probably not meet to-morrow. I can- 
not have such holidays every day. I am com- 
kg, I am coming." she called to the excited 
little group at the window. "Are you in a 
great hurry for yonr tea ? — ^to get an evening 
walk r 

"No, no, we don't want our tea; but we 
want you to come and look at some things 
mamma has brought ns, and we want to see 
Miss Lester," and out rushed four bright, 
blooming children. 

There was a very effusive greeting and fare- 
well for Rose ; and then they seized upon their 
young governess, drawing her in with them by 
her hands and dress. 
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Bose went home to tea. Mr. Lester and his 
two sons were so uncertain in their hours, and 
flo greatly disliked the orderly routine of punctu- 
ally-served meals, when they had thrown off 
the trammels of London life, that they would 
not allow the ladies to wait for them, and the 
only time when they were tolerably sure of all 
meeting at table was about eight o'clock, when 
tea or supper was served, with one or more hot 
dishes, and a variety of beverages. 

To-night only Mr. Lester and his wife and 
daughters were at home ; the young men had 
left Beaumaris — one of them to join a friend, 
on his way to Ireland, at Holyhead, and the 
other had met a party of fellow-students from 
Oxford, geologizing and botanizing, who had 
-carried him off" with them to Caernarvon. 

" Why did you not bring Julia Barton back 
with yout Mrs. Fellowes seems really fond ot 
her," said Mrs. Lester. "She begged me to 
keep her whenever we pleased. Margaret and 
I have been calling there to-day." 

"Did you like Mrs. Fellowes? and did 
you see Mis^ Ashley?" asked Rose. "I have 
heard she is handsome, and rather haughty 
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Not that she could have been so to Margaret. 
I should have imagined, too, that a really 
well-bred lady could never show haughty 
airs. 

" She is handsome, certainly — scarcely haugh- 
ty, though I could fancy she might sometimes 
be supercilious. I am inclined to agree with 
you that a really high-bred woman is never 
haughty. She must know who and what she is, 
and that others know it also ; she need, there- 
fore, never be on the defensive, nor is she 
obliged to keep people from encroaching upon 
her dignity. However, young ladies fail some- 
times to understand the distinction between 
self-respect and self-assertion. But you will be 
able to judge for yourselves about this girl. 
Mrs. Fellowes asks us to go for a pic-nic to-" 
morrow, and return to supper at her house. 
She says late dinners are so inconvenient that 
she shall discontinue them here, and dine with 
the children. You asked me, Rose, how I liked 
her. She is a lady, and an educated woman, 
but she is still and cold in manner ; yon must 
not expect her to expand even to you, Bosie— 
she is quite selfHSufficing." 
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" Do you mean selfish, self-engrossed, 
mamma ?" 

'^ Hardly as much as that, because she is fond 
of her children, and she is kind to Julia, and 
speaks mildly to her servants ; but she has been 
a great deal in the world, and sets but little 
apparent value upon it and its inhabitants." 

"Which simply means, dear mother," said 
Margaret, lifting her large dark eyes, " that she 
is a person of high degree." 

" If high degree consists in snubbing mamma 
and you, I shall hate her I" broke in Rose, im- 
petuously. " Gentle birth should ^" 

" Gome and sing me a song, Rosie," said Mr. 
Lester, "and don't let the *wild thyme' ele- 
ment run too strong in your thoughts, you little 
democrat 1" 

He laid down the Ttmes^ and pinched the ear 
of his favourite child, as she passed her hand 
through his arm, and led him away into the 
little drawing-room, where Margaret presently 
joined her ; and the two girls sang sweet, old- 
fashioned ballads' and duets for their father's 
delight. 

" I may take you across to Dublin, Rose," her 

VOL. n. I 
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fkther said, when she wished him good night, 
*• next week. You mother has no objection, 
and you will like the excursion. I have some 
business there that will take me a day or two." 
^ Oh, how delightful I I wish Margaret were 
a good sailor, and could go too, and liked to 
go , but I know she does not." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

TlfRS. FELLOWES' picMiic to Moelfre Bay 
gave four young women of very diflFerent 
orders of mind the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted, unfettered by the common conven- 
tionalities of society. The only gentlemen of 
the party were Mr. Lester and Beauchamp 
Ashley, unless the two sons of Mrs. Fellowes, 
Harrow boys of sixteen and fourteen, should bo 
counted amongst the number. 

Mr. Lester was one of those naturally well- 
bred men who join to great knowledge of the 
world the fortunate art of setting people on 
good terms with themselves — one of those who 
oil the wheels of life, and take others at their 
best valuation. Probably his long legal experi- 
ence had given him a more than usual advan- 
tage in studying and understanding the hidden 

i2 
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spriDgB of character. To no class of men in 
the world is the secret book of the human heart 
laid so unreservedly open ; it remains for tho 
observer to be of such honourable and gentle 
strain as to believe the best o:^ and help for* 
ward, those who so disclose it. 

If Miss Ashley were usually inclined to be 
supercilious and patronizing, she found so 
small occasion for the exercise of such feelinggr 
to-day, that even Rose, wlio was sensitive and 
ready to take offence in behalf of those who 
were dear to her, could but agree with her 
mother in admiring her beauty, and finding 
no fault with her behaviour. 

Perhaps the fact that Mr. Ashley held himself 
in close attendance upon Rose all day prevented 
her from observing very captiously anyone 
else's proceedings, and that he favoured her 
friend Julia Barton with all the conversation 
and consideration he could spare from herself. 
Another feature in the pleasant day was the 
presence of the four children. Happy, well 
brought-up children always form a link between 
the stiffest, shyest strangers ; it is impossible to 
resist the contagion of their artless, innocent 
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playfulness ; almost unconsciously they give the 
tone to the company in which they are found. 
This applies, of course, only to those companies 
in which they are in, and not out of, place. 
Heaven forbid that children should be allowed to 
intrude themselves upon all occasions I — were 
they so allowed there would be no leisure, no 
rest from the everlasting wear and tear of small 
interests, that have broken down many a noble 
soul — no possibility for the exercise of pure and 
concentrated thought, from which must come 
all the best results in the actual and practical 
world. 

The pio-nic was a success, and was followed 
by those unstudied meetings for which there are 
£0 many oppbrtunities during the holiday life at 
the sea-side. They drankteaat each other'shouse, 
and sang glees and duets, interspersed with 
pleasant conversation. They made walking, and 
driving excursions to Bangor, and the mountain 
passes ; Mrs. Lester often met Mr. Ashley return- 
ing with her husband from a fishing expedition, 
and took both gentlemen home with her in the 
pony-carriage, in which she and Margaret drove 
out almost daily. Rose kept her promise of 
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giving her friend some instruction in sketching, 
and once or twice Margaret accompanied them* 
Maud Ashley, too, went one day, but she was un- 
Tused to walking, and found it so fatiguing, and 
the silent sketchers so dull, as she said, that she 
would not go again. Rose, however, found a 
a far better co-operator than even her sister 
Margaret in Mr. Ashley; and he became enthu- 
siastic in his pursuit of subjects for his own 
pencil and Rose's brushes. Between them Julia 
Barton made great progress, for to Rose's land- 
scapes, her beautifully handled skies and dis- 
tances, he added clever groups of figures and 
animals, and never wearied of sketching boats 
and ships that passed across the bay, or lay up 
on the beach in picturesque confusion. Added 
to this, he read extremely well, and as his 
drawing was usually finished before the girls', 
he often opened the volume they had brought 
with them, and read till they were ready to go 
home. 

Every day found him with Rose — ^not that his 
manner was so inconsiderately marked that any- 
one could have dared to say she was his sole 
attraction; — but, certainly, there he was, and 
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he managed this with great address and cool* 
nesB. Unless there was some special arrange* 
ment for the day, be would leave the house im- 
mediately after breakfast and rarely return till 
evening. His hours were then quite free ; he 
was not under constant surveillance, and he 
dined at Mrs. Fellowes's, or Mrs. Lester's sup- 
per-time, or not at all — what mattered that to 
him in those golden days! He would meet 
Rose somewhere during the day, pass some time 
with her (he always knew beforehand where she 
would be found), and then he would go fishing 
alone or with Mr. Lester, or, crossing the ferry, 
take a ride away towards the mountains. 

Mr. Lester delayed his journey to Ireland for 
a fortnight — a fortnight full of much joy to his 
young daughter. Can there be greater joy 
than to see one^s self reflected, glorified in 
another's thoughts f — ^to compare the points of 
mutual sympathy ; to find the sentiments and 
springs of action re-produced in another ; to find 
the same love of what is good and true in ano- 
other, the same generous, noble thoughts and 
aspirations ; to feel one's self understood, and, so 
to speak, explained to one's self? In these things 
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is the glamour of life : from these arises the 
light that never shone on sea or shore. 

Bose was too maidenly, too modestly reserv- 
ed in her own thoughts, to have taken acconnt 
of matters thns ; but she was very happy, and 
she knew it — ^and she was the happier that no 
one had made any remarks to her upon her 
secret joy. 

Some days before Mr. Lester started for Ire- 
land, Beauchamp Ashley had signified to his 
aunt his intention of making a short pilgrimage 
along the Welsh ooast, and added that he might 
cross to Ireland before his return. He left 
Beaumaris two days before Mr. Lester left, and 
there was a very distinct though unacknow- 
ledged feeling in Bose's heart that any change 
would be delightful now ; Beaumaris had sud- 
denly become intolerable. 

She took a long ramble alone to the point, 
and sat down upon the rocks where she had 
first seen the lithe, active figure draw near to 
her across the shingle, the bared head sunny 
with curls and the smiHng blue eyes. He was 
gone, but — ^but she should see him again. How 
strong hope is in youth I She did see him 
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again, for when she and her father reached 
Holyhead, there on the pier stood Beauchamp 
Ashley, waiting for the afternoon mail from 
Chester. Rose started and blushed when she 
saw him, but she could not have said with per- 
fect truth that she was greatly surprised. With 
the wonderful confidence in joy of the young, 
she was very little surprised, but she was very, 
very glad. She wisely said nothing, but listen- 
ed, as he explained to Mr. Lester, with the 
calm brow and mouth she had learned to un- 
derstand so well, thai he had thought it would 
be so much more agreeable to go to Ireland 
with him than to wait and go alone ; so that he 
had only spent the two last days in wandering 
about the rocky coast of Anglesey, fi:om Penmon 
to Holyhead. 

It was a lovely afternoon, with just wind 
enough to curl the waters of the Irish Channel, 
when they went on board the steamer ; and Rose 
thought no journey, no ball, no walk had ever 
been so charming as the slow pacing up and 
down the deck, hanging on her father's arm, 
and listening to the two gentlemen as they 
talked of politics, of books, and of certaia 
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questions of poor law, and right of way and 
tenantry, in which Mr. Ashley -was personally 
interested, as he would, she learned, succeed to 
much landed property on his father's death. 

By-and-by her father was tired, and sat down 
in a sheltered part of the vessel, where Rose 
could join him when she would ; but invited 
by Beauchamp's eyeis, she continued to walk 
beside him, though in silence. It was the first 
time she had been actually alone with him, and 
she was at once conscious of it. The sea-birds* 
flew over, uttering their wild cry, and skimmed 
close to the water, dipping their heads, or 
brushing the edges of their wings against the 
curling wave ; and he drew her hand through 
his arm to steady her as he led her to the 
steamer's side, to watch their flight more closely. 
Then he began to tell her of some of his travels, 
and to describe the difference in the habits 
of animals and birds in various places; the 
shy look passed away from her face, her cheeks 
glowed with the fresh sea-breeze, and her eyes 
— ^brown eyes, that have a peculiar capacity of 
shyness — were full of interest aud animation. 
Presently upon the horizon appeared the blue 
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outline of " Ireland's Eye,** and gradually the 
coaBt-Hne became clearer and plainer, and the 
vessel entered Kingstown Harbour, whose waters 
sparkled in the golden evening light. 

Mr. Lester bad now joined his daughter, but 
being only her father, and not as watchful as 
a mother, happening to like Mr. Ashley, and 
seeing that Bose looked bright and happy, he 
took no notice of her desertion of himself. 
During the days Mr. Lester remained in Dublin, 
he found time to take his daughter to see all the 
nearest points of interest — Powerscourt and the 
Vale of Avoca, as well as the environs of Dub- 
lin itself. And Mr.* Ashley accompanied them 
on each excm*sion. One day he was fortunate 
enough to gain leave, in a hasty moment, from 
Mr. Lester, who had been kept waiting by 
a dilatory Irishman, to take Rose out for a 
drive on an open car, the first sight of which 
vehicles greatly amused her, she protested she 
should never feel happy till she had been driven 
on one. 

The Lesters at last returned home. Beau- 
champ Ashley had been dining with them, and 
said he should see them when they left in the 
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morning. Bose had had a vague hope that he 
might at least go down to Kingstown with 
them, but he found a moment to say to her in 
private, 

*' I shall see you before you leave Wales ; but 
I am going to remain a little longer in Ireland 
now, and not return with you. It is better, be- 
cause — ^because — ^" he was going to say " then 
people cannot talk of us;" but he did say, "be- 
cause I have some friends to visit in the county 
Wexford." 

Bose's heart misgave her a little, but in the 
morning he was so evidently sorry to lose 
her, his hand lingered on hers, his eyes were 
uttering "fair, speechless messages," and the 
young feed on such small crumbs of hope that 
8be went away more impressed than ever with 
the worth and charm of her hero, and felt a 
sweet sad pride in having to bear quietly this 
separation for his sake, and to keep his image 
fiacred in her thoughts. 

To Bose had come, as it comes to all true and 
simple souls, to whom it is as needful as the air 
their bodies breathe, the belief that she had 
found the counterpart of herself, the one who 
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was tuned to that perfect accord which would 
produce real harmony, not unison. She scarcely 
dared to acknowledge it to herself, but she knew 
perfectly well that she carried in her heart a 
hidden and inexhaustible spring of joy. 

When the Lesters were in Ireland, Maud 

Ashley, in talking to her aunt one day, said, ia 
reference to her brother, 

*' Of course, as usual, we shall hear nothing 
of Beauchamp till he returns; and when he 
returns, only just so much as he pleases to tell 
us. I never knew such a fellow for silence.'' 

** He makes up by that means for his long 
talk,'' said Mrs. Fellowes, laughing; "for I 
never heard a man talk more when he is in the 
mood. But as to silence — ^reticence, you mean, 
he is like all other men who have learned worldly 
prudence." 

" Well, I find it very disagreeable. I often 
want to know how he amuses himself; and I 
try in vain to find out whom he likes, and 
why he likes them. He smiles, gives one 
some ridiculous answer, and makes one feel 
like a fool. Don't you think he likes Rose 
Lester f I have never seen him so devoted; 
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although she is pretty, and good, and dever, 
I daresay he has seen many other women 
better in ev^ry way than she is, I cannot under- 
stand her attraction for him. Do you know, I 
think if the provocation were strong enough, 
she could be rude to you and me, for all her 
gentle ways — she has a hot temper, and does 
not like being patronized." 

" Would you t" asked Mrs. Fellowes, with a 
curl of her lip. 

** I ! — ^no. But then there is some little differ- 
ence in position between Rose Lester and me. 
One does not like to say these things, but of 
course to you I can." 

^ I don't see the great difference, Maud. You 
can neither of you be more than gentlewomen. 
I have been pleased with many things in Rose 
Lester ; she is proud and self-dependent, though 
gentle, if you know how to manage her. I like 
the strong feeling she shows for Miss Barton ; 
she would leave you and me, and anything we 
could offer her, rather than forsake her friend." 

*^ But," said Maud, with a knowing little nod, 
*' I doubt if she would so leave Beauchamp." 

" Perhaps not ; you are entirely altering the 
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•conditions, though I do not feel sure she has 
not strength of character enough for even that, 
if her friend's happiness were in danger." 

Maud looked puzzled. Her aunt, so well 
placed, so unassailable in all respects, whose 
&vour and consideration were so much sought 
for, understood and respected this young girl, 
of whom she (Maud) had an instinctive dread. 

"If Rose Lester is so formidable, surely it 
would be well," she said at length, " to warn 
Beauchamp, or to keep them apart. If it had 
been Margaret, now, I could better have under- 
stood it. She is handsome and distinguished- 
looking." 

" My dear Maud, I must say you are very 
short-sighted. The very fact that you prefer 
Margaret to Rose should show you that your 
brother would prefer Rose to Margaret. It is 
a very simple question — she suits him. Her 
eager temper, her gaiety, her energy and self- 
reliance, are delightful to his calm phlegmatic 
disposition— ^to his idle,, nonchalant character. 
One never can gainsay or fight against these 
things, and as for warning him, if you want to 
throw him at once at her feet, warn him of his 
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danger, and let him see that you are unfavour- 
able to his wishes. He is very much iprisj and 
a little opposition would hurry the catastrophe. 
Now don't hate me very much, Maud, when I 
tell you that if those two were to marry, Beau- 
champ would be the more fortunate ; and if this 
world meant nothing more than to be happy, I 
am not sure that they could do better than marry 
at once. But " 

Mrs. Fellowes did not finish her sentence ; 
her thoughts went slipping back down the past 
years of her life, and she sighed once, as if some 
doubt had arisen in her mind whether the Mo- 
loch of society, to whom she had sacrificed, and 
was still sacrificing, herself, and io whom she 
would unfalteringly, with the tradition of her 
class, have sacrificed all near and dear to her, 
was a worthy god to be so faithfully wor- 
shipped. 

Colonel Fellowes returned from the Conti- 
nent, and joined his family at Beaumaris a 
day or two before Mr. Lester came back from 
Ireland. The two gentlemen had met in for- 
mer days, and, in point of education, politics, 
and literary tastes, were much in accord, though 
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they had taken a more practical turn in Mr. 
Lester than in the Colonel. They were glad 
to renew their old acquaintance, hailed each 
other much as two ships do upon the Atlantic, 
and, like those ships, parted. Ah I Lamartine 
asks pathetically — 

*' Ne poun'ons nous jamais sur rocdan des &ges, 
Jeter Tancre un seal jour ?" 

Colonel and Mrs. Fellowes went to Scot- 
land, taking Maud Ashley with them, and the 
children remained in Wales with Miss Barton. 
Rose and her friend spent as much time toge- 
ther as they could — very happy time; sud- 
denly their quiet was disturbed by Mr. Ash- 
ley's return. He seemed vastly astonished to 
find his aunt gone, but made no attempt to 
follow her, and settled down into his old mode 
of life, only that he passed more time than 
before in Mrs. Lester's drawing-room, and 
waited each day to learn what were her plans 
before he settled upon his own ; not that this 
was observed by any of the persons inter- 
ested — they had become used to his considera- 
tion, and only spoke of his politeness. He 

drove out with Mrs. Lester; he read Italian 
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with , Margaret ; he rode and walked with Mr. 
Lester and Rose, who were quite inseparable ; 
he dined and drank tea with Miss Barton and 
his cousins in the gravest, most parental fash- 
ion, attentive to her, and amusing to them ; 
and he went deep-sea fishing— those wonderful 
fishings 1 — when he came back, wet and dirty, 
with dishevelled hair, having been out all night, 
but happy and hungry, as an Englishman is 
wont to be who overcomes difficulties and 
imdergoes privations, even in his sports, with 
fish that the cook often declared she would 
give anything for at master's place in Hertford- 
shire, and boots — ^long boots above his knees — 
that amused the younger children greatly, that 
went " squish, squish," when he walked, because 
they were so wet, and about which he told them 
stories, the chief of which was that they were 
the celebrated seven-leagued boots of history, 
and had been bequeathed to him by their for- 
mer giant owner. In answer to bright-eyed 
Edith's question, "Why, Cousin Beauchamp, 
don't you go seven leagues in them ?" — " Be- 
cause I am afraid of wearing them out, 
my child," he would say; "enchanted boots 
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must always be used with care, and, in my 
case, I have a promise that these boots will 
save me and my bride when we are running 
away, and hotly pursued, like the poem you 
were repeating the other day to Miss Barton^ 
about Lord Ullin's daughter; so you see I 
must not wear them out by taking too long 
walks in them." 

" But magic boots ought not to wear out/^ 
persisted Edith. 

'* Well, indeed, one would think not," he an- 
43wered, stroking his moustache. " When they 
belonged to a giant they could not wear out, but 
now that they have come to an ordinary man 
like me, not quite six feet high, they might, if 
I used them on unnecessary journeys. Tou 
observe the point is unnecessary journeys 1" 

Edith found this mode of considering the 
matter unanswerable, but she looked occasion- 
ally in a contemplative way at the boots, to see 
if they gave signs of wearing out. One night, 
when she went to bed, a sudden thought struck 
her to ask Beauchamp, if the boots did wear 
out, who would mend them; but she forgot it ia 
the morning. 

k2 
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It was during this time that Beauchamp 
Ashley, sitting reading aloud one wet day to 
the ladiesy who were all at work, was inter- 
rupted by Edith's entrance, in a waterproof and 
goloshes ; she had been rushing up and down 
the little garden, rather enjoying the rain. She 
held some sprays in her fingers, and laid them 
down upon her cousin's knee one by one, as she 
said, 

" I want to show you something, Cousin Beau- 
champ, These flowers are Miss Lester's name- 
sakes. She told me one day. She has some 
brothers — do you know? — and they call her 
"Wild Thyme; and look, that is thyme. The 
bees like it, and hum over it all day on the cliff. 
I don't think it is quite a pretty plant, but it 
smells sweet. Cook likes it in the kitchen," she 
whispered, colouring. « I think that is why I 
don't care for it much. But this is her very 
own plant, rosemary — that is her two names. 
This smells sweet too, but 1 don't think it quite 
pretty either, do you t It has little shiny leaves^ 
dark one side, and nearly white underneath* 
No, it is not quite pretty." Then, lifting 
triumphantly one hand that she had kept con- 
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sealed behind her, holding a pink rose, " There," 
she said, '' that is my namesake for Miss Lester. 
It is quite, quite pretty, and like her, too. See, 
it is all heavy with rain. Let me shake it 
gently. I don't want to spoil it, for there won't 
be many more this year." 

Edith had spoken quite low, with that love of 
the mysterious that children have — the others 
had scarcely heard her confidences. She was 
^n imaginative little girl, most children are 
imaginative, if only older people could be at the 
pains to know their fancies. Beauchamp took 
the three sprays. 

" Thank you, little one," he whispered. " You 
will let me keep these ?" 

He quietly finished the passage he was read- 
ing, and, when he went to his room, he folded 
the plants in some silver paper, and laid them 
in his dressing-case, with initials and the date 
written outside. There they were found many 
years afterwards. 

Bose's romance took, day by day, form and 
solidity, increasing the more that it grew in 
secret, was unnoticed, and uncommented upon, 
Mrs. Lester feared to say a word, lest she should 
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in some way wound her daughter's feelings, 
and spoil her pure, gay innocence. Perhaps, 
too, she shared her husband's opinion, who was 
too observant not to have at last seen the 
drama that was being played before him ; Mr. 
Lester thought the young people like^ each 
other, and could see no reason against their 
doing so — no one could be too good for his 
Bose. 

Julia Barton feared to intrude upon her 
friend's confidence ; neither of these girls had 
been brought up in the school of speaking 
lightly or jestingly of a pure affection, or of 
boasting one to the other of their conquests. 
And Margaret would smooth her sister's sunny 
hair with her delicate hand, and say, as she 
looked fondly on the upturned face, radiant 
with the joy of the heart at rest on its found 
ideal, 

" Our Rose grows prettier every day 1" 
She felt the confidence between her sister 
and herself was complete, though no words were 
spoken. 
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CHAPTER III. 

p 

ft 

fTlHE Winter came and passed. If not as gay 
•*• as "when she was in Wales, Rose was happy 
in her first maiden dream of joy, and she waited 
patiently for what time might bring her. She 
knew the Ashleys would be in London in the 
Spring. In the dusk of a Sunday afternoon 
in March, Mr. Beauchamp Ashley was ushered 
into the drawing-room in Sussex Gardens. He 
had exchanged the light, easy costume, and 
the slouch hat of the country, for faultless 
town-made clothes, that suited him perfectly. 
His voice and manner were unchanged; he 
was glad to meet his friends again, and the 
expression of his eyes, when speaking to Bose, 
was more tender than of old. He had brought 
her a book, which he remembered she had 
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said, ia Wales, she wanted to see ; and he sat 
talking till Mr. Lester suggested he had better 
dine with them; an invitation which he ac- 
cepted at once. 

After that evening, he was constantly at 
Sussex Gardens; coming under the excuse of 
talking to Mr. Lester on this or that matter, or 
borrowing and returning some book or music. 
He often met the sisters in their walk in Ken- 
sington Gardens, and on Sunday afternoons, in 
the park with their father, and he would stroll 
with them in animated conversation. The 
attraction of Rose's society was very strong, 
and he yielded to it more and more. 

One evening that he spent with them, he said 
that his sister was coming to London, to stay 
with Colonel and Mrs. Fellowes for a few weeks. 
Miss Barton and the children were in the coun- 
try. 

" My aunt likes a glimpse of the world," he 
said, "when she can persuade the Colonel to 
leave his farming. This year she has made my 
sister the excuse. My mother is in very feeble 
health, and does not improve — indeed, I fear 
she never will be well again ; it is a sad disap- 
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pointment to both her and Maud — she had 
reckoned on introducing her this season. Her 
presentation was postponed last year, on ac- 
count of my mother's health ; it would be un- 
wise to postpone it longer, for my sister is 
twenty, so my aunt takes charge of her." 

Rose listened. What were these words T 
Did she imderstand them? Had the world's 
breath seared even her Paladin — her Bayard T 
She listened, and a look of pain and trouble 
came across her face — she was more thought- 
ful than usual. Was it the fine instinct of 
affection that made him watch her, and come 
to understand what was passing in her mind? 
At any rate, his manner to her was more mark- 
edly tender and chivalrous than before. At her 
he looked when he stated an opinion, or waited 
a reply. Her views, as he had heard her 
timidly express them in Wales, he now upheld ; 
every look, every gesture, was full of unspoken 
homage. But Bose was proud, as Mrs. Fellowes 
had discovered ; at least she would not suffer 
herself to be lightly won, and lightly regarded, 
by this man, who for the first time had shown a 
comer of his aristocratic prejudices. 
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She had not considered this question before, 
all the democrat arose in her, and set itself 
in array against his influence; and thus she 
leamt how strong that influence had become. 

A few days after, reading the Times with 
Margaret, her eye fell upon this announcement 
in the columns containing the names of ladies 
presented at the last Drawing-room: "Miss 
Maud Ashley, by her aunt, Mrs. Fellowes." And 
she pointed it out to her sister, with a smile, 
saying, 

" That is what Mr. Ashley meant the other 
night, when be said his sister was in town, and 
spoke of a great disappointment to her and his 
mother. I suppose Mrs. Ashley wished to 
present her daughter herself; that is very 
natural. But a great disappointment I — what 
strange words I I think it would be a great 
grief to us if Mamma wa? ill." 

Rose's eyes were full; her heart was disap- 
pointed. 

" After all," said Margaret, quietly, in answer 
to the much longer sentence expressed by her 
sister's face than that given in words, ** he only 
used the phrases employed to express the' 
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general feeling of society ; that did not ne*- 
cessarily imply that he endorsed them." 

" Never mind, Daisy," said Bose, leaning her 
head on her sister's shoulder, " we won't talk of 
it. I wonder if it wonld be nice to be * a swell,' 
and go to Court ? I suppose it would, for some 
reasons 1 I don't think I ever thought about it 
before. One would like it if it made one nearer 
and dearer to anyone one liked." 

After which very open expression of her 
feelings, she beat a hasty retreat. 

Miss Ashley was presented at the first Draw- 
ing-room after Easter; and about the same 
time her brother's name appeared in the morn- 
ing papers, as having attended a Lev6e. He 
had the entree then. Rose thought, to the charm- 
ed circle of the " upper ten thousand ;" but he 
said nothing when he came to Sussex Gardens 
of having been at Court, and Rose could not 
decide whether she would have preferred him 
to mention the subject or not. She was very 
silent and shy with him in these days, — not 
cross or defiant, but observant, and a little sad. 
The expression of her eyes was like that of a 
deaf person who would fain hear. Was there 
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a "little rift" within the lute, or did it ring 
true and full-toned I she wondered. 

Her observation had been quickened by a 
remark made by one of her brothers. He was 
spending his Easter vacation at home ; prowling 
one day about the drawing-room, and turning 
over books and papers, as is the wont of idle 
Oxonians, he came upon two or three of Beau- 
champ Ashley's cards. 

*' This man seems to be often here," James 
Lester said to his elder sister — "he is a great 
fiwell, I suppose you know. It is a horrible 
expression, but no other answers so well. What 
does he come here for specially? — my father 
and mother, or you girls t" 

" I should be inclined to answer you a little 
sharply, James," Margaret rejoined, ^' only that 
I imagine you have some reason for your re- 
mark. Why should not Mr. Ashley like to 
come and see all or any of us? We were very 
much together last Summer at Beaumaris ; and 
he seems glad to keep up the acquaintance." 

" All true, Madge ; but he was very exclusive 
at Oxford, and lived much apart. I don't in 
the least mean that he is that worst of all 
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snobs — an aristocratic snob ; but I do mean that 
men like him can give one a cool go-by ; and I 
don't want him to behave so to you." 

" Perhaps he has learnt better since his col- 
lege days/' said Rose ; and, in spite of herself, 
a fleeting blush crossed her cheek. ^' I do not 
see any reason for you to make unfavourable 
remarks about him — nor to warn us against 
a person we all like extremely." 

** True, Rose. But what is Mr. Beauchamp 
Ashley ? What is he doing ? John knew more 
about him at Oxford than I do ; but with all his 
talent, he is a mere trifler. I doubt, from what 
I have heard, if he will ever do anything— his 
energy and power of resistance are not great. 
He would easily catch at an idea, but fail in 
working it out; I may wrong him, but I 
think he is capable of pleasing himself without 
always counting the cost to others ; and also of 
saying pleasant things rather than true ones, if 
they were disagreeable, and spoiled the gene- 
ral effect of his ideal picture of life." 

"You are dreadfully severe, James, and I 
hope untrue," said Rose, almost angrily, as she 
left the room. 
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Margaret looked tenderly after her sister, and 
«aid, 

" Remember, I know nothing about it, James, 
but I think sometimes that Beanchamp Ashley 
and Bose are attached to each oth^." 

" Good gracious 1 — are you so silly, Madge f 
There are lots of other girls quite as pretty as 
Bo£ie, and better placed than she is. He may never 
marry — he is quite the sort of man not to do so ; 
but his family may press it upon him, and giva 
him every opportunity, and even use some strong 
persuasion, to choose the lady who appears 
eligible and desirable to them. I do not say he 
will be a cipher in their hands, but I think, with 
his impressionable and so far yielding temper- 
ament, they might induce him to do what they 
wished, and persuade him all the time he was 
pleasing himself. Now, Margaret, understand 
what I am saying. I do not for a moment 
insinuate that this man is bad, but he is weak, 
whatever you women may think to the con- 
trary. I dare not say another word to Bose, 
or she will be offended ; but warn her when you 
can." 

Bose was already offended and hurt at what 
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her brother had said, and was very shy of him, 
avoiding beipg left alone with him during the 
rest of his visit, in spite of hid more than ordi- 
nary kindness and gentleness to her ; but none 
the less did his words make a deep impression 
upon her ; if not actually cool to him, she cer- 
tainly was on her guard now with Mr. Ashley. 
He knew it at once, and felt it, understanding 
to a certain extent whence her antagonism 
arose ; and, as often happens in such cases, 
instead of being repulsed by her manner, he 
was more surely attracted, and strove to regain 
her confidence, and win back the influence he 
now knew, by the subtle change in her, that 
he must have had when they first met in 
Wales. She would have been less than woman 
not to have been touched with his great solici- 
tude to please her ; but she jealously guarded 
the doors of her heart, and would " not un- 
sought be won." 

Margaret and Rose Lester went that Spring 
to several dances, balls, concerts, pleased, as 
young creatures are, and should be, with the 
marvels of the world before them, upon the 
threshold of which they stand timidly, half 
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afraid to enter into its whirl, with pnre, un- 
ruffled plumage and calm trustful eyes, fresh 
from the holy shelter of home, and yet desirous 
of trying for themselves all the gauds and baits 
that many "have found so sweet." Margaret 
at least was in this mood, though the dignity 
and self-respect of her demeanour surrounded 
her as with an atmosphere ; but Bose stood like 
a child, with its feet just dipping in the water 
at the edge of a stream that it must cross, and 
turning back wistfully to the shore it is about 
to leave. 

Rose's heart had gone beyond her feet and 
their experience ; the further shore could teach 
her nothing ; the mystery of life's joy and pain 
had been already partially learned ; the bird 
from the unknown future had brought her its 
message. When she crossed the stream, the 
golden toys of the world presented no allure- 
ments to her ; she stood a mere spectator, and 
was not amused. More than one person intro- 
duced in those early days to Bose Lester, 
pleased with the kind, intelligent eyes, the 
calm mouth, the gentle dignity of her man- 
ner and conversation, found it impossible to 
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advance beyond a certain point in her favour, 
or even in her acquaintance, and asked, could 
that young creature be already engaged ? 
Those who knew her well, and who were dis- 
engaged enough from their own affairs to ob- 
serve her, might have found her more attract- 
ive, more radiant, more of the woman, and less 
of the statue ; in a word more loving on certain 
evenings, though no one dared have said she 
showed a preference for the man who was pres- 
ent on these occasions — Beauchamp Ashley — 
above any other gentleman. But she did not 
meet him often ; his circle of acquaintance was 
very large, and hers very small ; he moved like 
a planet in a larger orbit than she did, and 
they came but rarely in contact in society, nor 
did she often hear him named. He was a gen- 
tleman; he was perfectly well-bred, had tra- 
velled, had read, but he had done nothing that 
made him remarkable; he was, in the great 
world of letters or of science, nobody. So 
Eose knew him only in the way in which he 
represented himself to her ; she knew nothing 
— ^as a woman often may, if she have the oppor- 
tunity, by her own quick penetration — of the 
VOL. n. L 
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hopes bis family had of him, the position they 
desired him to fill, the connections they were 
anxious he should make; and she heard no- 
thing of the small-talk and gossip that sur- 
rounds every young man of good family, and 
possessed of ample fortune. 

It was Rose's greatest delight and solace, at 
that time of uncertainty and waiting, to go to 
the Opera, sit still and unobserved, and listen 
to the music of Donizetti, Mozart, or Meyerbeer. 
She often went alone with her father to the 
amphitheatre stalls; sometimes she watched, 
as if from a great distance, or in a dream, the 
passionate acting or declamation on the stage, 
but more often with closed lids she listened to 
the harmonies of voices or instruments, pur- 
suing her own train of thought — ^like one who, 
in a trance, with bodily functions suspended, 

«till lives the inner life, still retains conscious- 

» 

ness, and understands the words and actions 
, of those about him, though he cannot share in 
them. 

One night, in the middle of the season of 
185 — f a friend of Mr. Lester's lent him his box 
at the Opera. The piece presented waa^ the 
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** Huguenots," and there was a brilliant attend- 
ance, including a royal party. Hitherto Rose 
had interested herself very little in the specta- 
tors on these occasions, sitting, as she usually 
did, so far aloft ; she hdd merely gratified her 
taste for music and scenic representation ; but 
to-night, sitting in the grand tier, she formed 
one of the circle of the high-born and wealthy 
in the land, and she looked with new eyes upon 
the scene around her — the display of England's 
rank, and fashion, and beauty. 

The simple toilettes of the Lesters could not 
vie in richness or splendour with those worn 
hy the ladies round them, but in elegance 
they feared no comparison. The sisters wer« 
dressed alike, in white lace, with crimson roses 
in their hair. Margaret wore a necklace of 
pearls, and Bose a flat Italian collar, studded 
with turquoise. Their bright, abundant hair, 
their youth and kindliness of aspect, were suffi- 
cient ornaments. Admiring eyes were turned 
upon the two sisters, and Lord Z — ^, a well* 
known authority on female beauty, although 
growing old, and a roti^, after looking steadily 
at the unconscious girls standing together in 

l2 
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the front of the box, turned to a yonng exqui- 
site by his side in the stalls. 

** Gad ! they're lovely creatures I — like girls 
in my time. Might sit for Minna and Brenda 
Troil, by Jove I and make the painter's fortune^ 
by Jove !" 

*' Think so ! — ^ah I too young — and innocent," 
lisped the exquisite, with a superior smile. 

" Puppy ! — ass !" growled the old lord be- 
tween his teeth, and, turning his back on his 
neighbour, proceeded to study through his 
glass a lady well-known to fame in the stage- 
box, although Baoul was declaiming, as only 
Mario could declaim, his first sight of Yalentiua. 
For lords and exquisites go to the Opera to 
see and be seen more than for the spectacle or 
the music. 

During the overture, Rose, too, had been 
looking round the house through her glass, 
and making laughing remarks to Margaret 
upon people as they came in, when, just before 
the curtain rose, a party entered an opposite 
box, and Mr. Lester said, 

^' There are Mr. and Miss Ashley, and three 
or four other people.'* 
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Rose dropped her glass as her father spoke, 
for at the same instant she, too, had recognised 
them, and she quietly withdrew from the front 
of the box, and seated herself behind her mo- 
ther, where she would be less observed, but 
whence she could see all that passed on the 
stage and in the opposite box. 

Maud Ashley and Mrs. Fellowes sat on either 
«ide of the box, two other ladies between them, 
and three or four gentlemen sat or stood at the 
back. One of those two ladies was young and 
pale and delicate-looking, with large eyes and a 
wide, smooth brow, but her figure seemed small 
and frail, draped in a large Indian shawl, and her 
face wore the mysterious print of suffering — 
a look one recognises at once, though hardly 
knowing whence it proceeds. Over this lady's 
<3hair carelessly leaned, with one hand resting 
on his hip, Beauchamp Ashley. He did not 
«peak to her, but he was attentive to her 
wishes ; she stretched her hand once for the 
playbill — a delicate right hand, with slender 
jeweled fingers ; he immediately came forward^ 
took up the paper, folded, and presented it to 
her. Her shawl slipped from about her shoul- 
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ders as she bent eagerly listening to the excit- 
ing music : with a bow and a slight grave smile 
he drew it up, and replaced it in its former 
position. He looked grave, and tired, and 
thoughtful, Rose fancied, as she was roused 
from her reverie by her father's answer to a 
question of her mother's. 

" Who is the young lady seated between Mrs. 
Fellowes and Miss Ashley ?" Mrs. Lester had 
asked. 

Mr. Lester had been pointing out many celeb- 
rities of various grades and callings, and he now 
answered, 

'^I cannot help thinking she is the only 
daughter of Sir George Brabazon. I am almost 
sure that the gentleman at the side of Mrs. 
Fellowes is he. If he comes forward to the light 
I shall be able to tell you. The lady is proba- 
bly Lady Augusta Brabazon, and the delicate 
girl their only child. The only son died at ten 
years old, and another daughter died of decline. 
They are very wealthy, so you may guess what 
sorrow they have had. And that puny-looking 
girl is, I have heard, deformed." 

Mr. Lester looked with a certain pride, as he. 
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uttered the last two words in a lower tone, at his 
own well-grown, healthy daughters, and Rose 
leaned forward with a tender look of interest in 
the fragile creature opposite to her. A pang of 
cruel jealousy had seized her when she had first 
seen Beauchamp's attention to the girl ; but now 
she could not find it in her heart to wish him to 
neglect her. As she so leaned forward with a 
smile of gentle pity on her Hps and eyes, the 
full blaze of light from chandelier and stage fell 
upon her, and Beauchamp Ashley suddenly be- 
came aware of her presence. 

He stood upright ; he flushed a little, and the 
grave, cold&ce brightened into a smile. He made 
a faint sign of recognition and greeting. After 
a minute or two the gravity returned to his 
manner, and he stooped to the two ladies in the 
centre, speaking rapidly ; then he said a iew, 
words to the younger lady^ who raised her soft, 
intelligent eyes to him trustfully, and he bowed 
and left the box. In a few minutes he stood at 
Rose Lester's side. The grave, weary look was 
gone — he was all animation and smiles — not 
that he addressed himself much to Rose; he 
talked to the others, but he looked at her, and 
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she listened with changing cheek and beating 
heart to all he said, especially when he spoke of 
the Brabazons, with whom he and his sister had 
come to the opera. 

''Miss Brabazon is a very highly-educated 
girl," he said, in answer to some question of 
Mrs. Lester's. ''Maud considers her a great 
friend of hers, but I cannot see the slightest 
cause for friendship between them. Maud is 
strong and healthy, never cared the least for 
books, and if she has any talent, it is all of the 
natural order; besides, I should hardly have 
calledher self-denying. Now, Gertrude Brabazon 
is extremely timid and diffident ; her health, too, 
has been bad ; at one time they thought she 
would not live, and then that she would be 
crooked for life ; but she is stronger, and they 
hope she has outgrown all her troubles; you 
would not know she was at all deformed, or the 
least bit lame. Her fether is a very rich man, 
and he spared no pains for her; when she 
thought she should be a cripple, she made up 
her mind that she would not be an idle or com- 
plaining one, and she learned everything she 
possibly could. She is wonderfully well-read." 
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"She has a very gentle face," said Marga- 

« 

ret, " aud an intellectual brow ; but she looks 
sad;^ 

"I wish you knew her," he said, dropping 
into the chair beside Rose, where he remained 
silent until the end of the performance. Once 
she stole a glance at him, but she saw only the 
quiet, impassive expression his face so often 
wore. He yawned slightly, but suppressedly. 

" Are you sleepy ? — are you tired f she asked 
softly. 

" Oh I no," he said^ sitting straight up in the 
chair in which he had been lounging — " neither 
one nor the other ; but happy — ^happy. I often 
yawn when I am at rest. I must see my friends 
«afe in their carriage, and then I will come for 
you. Delay a few minutes for me." 

Shortly afterwards Beauchamp Ashley joined 
the Lesters in the crush-room, and went home 
with them. He sat and talked a little while, 
and drank the cup of tea Rose presented to 
him. 

" I must go," he said, at last. " I am only 
keeping you up. Next week 1 am going abroad. 
My mother has been recommended to try the 
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baths at Carlsbad. I am to take her. My 
father cannot leave home at present. Maud 
and he will join us later. Will you take this 
as good-bye ? I hate the word, even for a few 
months like this ; and I am particularly sony 
to go just now." Rose did not dare to look up. 
She wondered if the words were meant for her, 
but she gave no sign of hearing or understand- 
ing them. " When I come back — " he went on, 
but checked himself. '^What is the use of 
talking? When I do come must be time 
enough." 

The flowers Rose had worn in her belt were 
lying on the table by her when she went into 
the drawing-room — they were gone when Mr. 
Ashley left Rose said nothing, but she sighed 
as her father said, 

'^ I cannot quite make out that man. More 
than commonly well-informed, even taJent-» 
ed, he seems to occupy himself in ixothing. I 
heard lately his father wanted him to stand for 
Altcaster, but I doubt his having the persever- 
ance to go through with an election, and I 
doubt his opinions being thoroughly formed 
and unshaken on any subject. A man should 
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have a direct line to succeed in Parliament. 
It is no use being dilettante there. I don't ques- 
tion his being charming, but I do question his 
being firm and strong." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

11 jTRS. LESTER and her daughters went down 
-"■*" to Riverford that Summer, and spent a 
fortnight with Miss Blount. A saddle-horse waft 
hired for Margaret, Rose rode her grej horse, 
and old James trotted about the country behind 
the two sisters. Over to Highbeeches and to 
Broadstone were their favourite excursions. 
Once they rode through Broadstone Park, for 
the gates were open, and the old gate-keeper 
said the family were away on the Continent, 
" master" had left that day. The gardens, glow- 
ing with flowers, were silent and deserted, and 
the windows were shuttered. 

Miss Blount drove her sister over to High- 
beeches, with her milk-white pony in the old- 
fashioned pony-carriage. 

The three ladies, who had been friends in 
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youtb, held the pleasant converse of later life^ 
so rare, especially amongst women, whose de- 
pendent position obliges them to take as Mends 
(or rather intimates) those with whom circnm- 
stances bring them in contact. Friendships are 
becoming uncommon, owing to the hurry and 
bustle of modern life, the easy, and therefore 
frequent changes of abode and occupation, and 
the generally confused and tangled web of 
affairs. Is it not a justifiable question whether 
the duty involved in the idea of friendship is 
properly considered and acted upon ? — indeed, 
whether it is not interest, or pleasure, or fame, 
rather than duty, that is the rule of life ? 

But these women were scions of the older 
generation, whose stern rule of duty produced 
noble lives, and raised their country to the first 
place amongst the nations. Their correspond- 
ence had never been voluminous, but it had 
continued. Mrs. Barton's altered fortunes had 
not in the least affected Mrs. Lester — she was 
still Maria, holding exactly the same place as 
before, and one which could be filled by no 
other person than herself. And Miss Blount, 
with the intense devotion to her sister which 
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had always distinguished her, kept faithfully the 
bond of friendship to her sister's friend, though 
the altered position did affect her very much ; 
she often declared she disliked poor people, 
and had a vague notion they ought to be dis- 
couraged. She did not mean the persons 
usually called the poorer classes — ^yet she never 
failed in kind offices, or in rendering every pos- 
sible assistance to the Bartons. But Hannah 
Blount was by no means so refined a character as 
her sister, from the lonely life she led, and her 
spinsterhood. She was somewhat cramped and 
narrow in her views, and had strong. prejudices. 
No one was more ready than herself to acknow- 
ledge Mary Lester's superiority, though such 
acknowledgment did not involve any change in 
her proceedings. It may be a truism, a more 
trite form of speech, to say that, though a 
character may be modified, it can never be radi- 
cally changed. 

At Highbeeches Margaret and Rose were wel- 
come guests. The younger Barton girls were at 
home for a holiday, and were delighted to meet 
their sister's friends ; they had heard from Julia 
so much of this and that, they were quite au fait 
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in all the sayings and doings of the happy- 
Summer at Beaumaris, and, like most unfledged 
school-girls, they studied with something border- 
ing on adoration these beings from a brighter 
world than that of their own quiet and circum- 
scribed lives. 

They talked of Julia and her girlish days. Her 
early drawings hung against the wall, framed 
by Edmund's skilful hands; her copy-books 
of rules of grammar, and French and English 
exercises, that now formed text-books for her 
younger sisters, lay on the table; the little 
stream in which she used to take them to fish ; the 
spot where they caught the pike were pointed 
out ; the meadows where they used to wander 
and gather orchis and lilies-of-the-valley. Her 
pleasant life with the Fellowes' was discussed, 
the photographs of her pupils shown, and the 
charming pony-carriage recorded in which she 
and they drove out. 

Then the talk wandered on to Edmund and 
his life in Australia, his good fortune in having 
at once obtained employment, although it was 
" only with a rough old Scotchman," as they 
said ; but he liked his master and his duties on 
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the whole, in spite of having to live with 
** common " men. They spoke of his long rides, 
and his descriptions of the conntry, and Rose 
listened with calm eyes, glad that all was well 
with him, feeling only the interest that adheres 
to one whose path has for a time lain close 
beside one's own, and to whom one has had the 
pleasure of lending a friendly hand along the 
np-hill road. She spoke of him kindly, she 
sent him a pretty message, but she constantly 
wondered, and was surprised at herself for 
wondering what had been the relation between 
Edmund Barton and the pretty, gentle girl 
she had twice seen with him. It was a mys- 
tery to her, and one that she strangely desired 
to have cleared up. 

Bose had one ride over to High-beeches 
alone with old James, and enjoyed it, because 
she took her way through the wooded glades 
of Lord Riverford's park, riding under the 
trees, and putting the grey at wide ditches and 
felled timber, clearing them gallantly, and 
making him step neatly and cleverly in difficult 
places, and then urging him into a gallop across 
the waste. When she rode with Margaret^ who 
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was not very strong, she had to be more 
steady. She found Mrs. Barton alone at Wood 
Cottage. 

There are people one may know for a long 
time, and never hear of their trials and diffi- 
culties, until some accident, some chance occa- 
sion opens the heart and lips. It had been so 
with the Bartons. They were poorly dressed, 
they did not "fare sumptuously" — indeed, 
sometimes there was barely enough for' them 
all — they had in every way to exercise self- 
denial; they experienced the privations which 
people having a claim to gentility suffer in 
altered circumstances. But they were united 
and happy, they loved each other ; each for the 
other's sake, and for the dear love they bore 
their mother, endured cheerfully their share of 
trial. So long as they were together, the 
thread-bare carpet, the well-darned clothes, and 
the homely meals prepared by themselves or 
their mother, mattered nothing ; and they saw 
with admiration, but without envy, the good 
and beautiful things of others. 

But on this day, when Rose arrived, she found 
Mrs. Barton looking tired and sad. The girls 
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were gone, and the house seemed lonely with- 
out them. Mr. Barton had been suffering for 
some time, the doctor had been sent for, and 
thought unfavourably of his symptoms. Mark, 
threatened with illness, kept at home idle, with 
few resources in himself, and unable to earn his 
daily bread, was a terrible subject of contem- 
plation to his wife. He was, as he ever had 
been, her first consideration; she had fully 
realized the weakness of his character, and 
knew every point on wh^ch he was vulnerable, 
and, like a buttress to a tottering wall, she had 
resolutely set herself to be his stay and strength. 
Like the clambering ivy, she concealed the 
faulty places in the masonry. Hitherto he had 
kept his health, and was occupied and content- 
ed out of doors; with his kindly temper and 
disposition he had grown accustomed to and 
liked his life ; but Maria's heart sank when she 
thought of Mark ill and confined to the house. 
She had firetted over it all the morning, and she 
had no one with whom to share her anxiety. 
Julia was fully occupied, and Edmund far away. 
Then Eose rode up, and, springing from her 
horse, called at the open door, in her dieerful 
tones, 
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*^Is anyone at home? May I come in!'* 
As she entered, she met Mrs. Barton in the 
passage, and said, kissing her, ^^ Ob ! what is 
the matter? You do not look happy? Is any- 
thing wrong ? Have you bad news of Julia ? 
or " — (dropping her voice and speaking slower) 
— " from — ^from Australia? Is any one ill?" 

" Bless you, my dear child," Mrs. Barton said 
softly, kissing her, with tears standing in her 
eyes. " There is nothing so very bad at pre- 
sent, but — " 

And then, a remarkable thing for the calm 
and reticent woman to do, she told Rose the 
new sorrow with which she was threatened, 
and was led on by the girl's interest and sym- 
pathy to tell her the whole story of her life — 
her many trials and difficulties, her sorrow at 
the death of her children, her anxiety about her 
husband — she only called it anxiety, and spoke 
of bodily health, reserving in her thoughts his 
mental and moral health — and then her regret 
about Edmund's careless, thoughtless life, his 
foolish promise to Ellen, speaking with the 
patient fortitude of her nature. 

Bose listened breathlessly to the explanation 
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that she had so often desired, and by dint of a 
few pertinent questions, succeeded in obtaining^ 
the whole secret of Edmund's conduct ; whilst 
Mrs. Barton, led away by the unusual comfort 
— for it was a comfort now, even to her self- 
sufficing nature — of having some one to whom 
she could unbosom herself, was scarcely aware 
of how much she had revealed. At last she 
said, with a patient smile, 

" Do not suppose, my dear child, that there 
have been no compensations in my lot ; they 
have been many and great. Until to-day, I 
think you have found me cheerful, if not happy, 
but it has been a relief now to show the other 
side of the picture to your kind heart. I hope I 
have not grieved you. It has been my fate to 
bear my troubles alone and in silence." 

" If I could only help you, or be of any real 
use I" said Rose, with, eagerness. " It always 
makes me so wretched, and often angry, to feel 
how little I can do for anyone, and how little 
seems ever to be done to relieve the terrible 
load of human suffering and sorrow. It all 
adds to the tale of injustice and selfishness 
under which the world groans, and reminds me 
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of the Bible expression of not caring to lift the 
burden with one finger. I have cried over 
books about misunderstood, neglected, strug- 
gling lives, that never find their goal or redt — 
at least, not in this world." 

^^ Ah I there you make the right amendment 
— not in this world ; about the ultimate rest we 
know nothing — we can but hope. But God 
knows, Eose, in that faith I struggle on. If 
Ood provides — ^if He disposes, we must in the 
<end come to know and acknowledge that He 
has done all things well." 

Rose rode home with a heart cogitating 
many things, and as, contrary to her wont, she 
rode very slowly, and appeared thoughtful, and 
did not address a word to the groom, he, James, 
did not like to disturb her, and yet he, too, had 
his cogitations, and had been turning over in 
his mind whether he ought to give Mrs. Lester, his 
mistress, or Miss Rose, the message he had re- 
ceived that afternoon with no small surprise. 

The East Anglian mind is proverbially slow 
in arriving at conclusions, is not easily stirred, 
and is necessarily obstinate and prejudiced 
when once it has formed an opinion, or taken 
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up a line of action. With an air of decision, 
and an expression of, *'Let come what come 
may," on his coarsely-monlded but honest face, 
he pushed the horse he was riding into a short 
trot, till he came up to Miss Lester's side ; then 
he touched his hat, and said, 

^^ I want to speak to you, Miss Rose, some- 
thing partickler, if you'll allow me to ride 
alongside of you for a bit." 

" Certainly, James ; but, do you know, I have 
something I want to say to you. I want to 
find out about a yot^ig woman I was interested 
in — ^how she is, and where she is. I thought 
perhaps you and your wife might find out for 
me. I lost sight of her, and I feared, perhaps, 
— ^I am afraid — at least, I think she may have 
been very unhappy." Rose was not quite co- 
herent, but then it is true she was busy tying 
a knot in the grey's curb-rein. ** If I make in* 
quiries, perhaps no one would tell me anything, 
or they might try to hide it from me; but 
they would not do that to you. I will tell you 
what I want to know, and then you can work 
your own way. Do not say a word to anyone 
else. I think you can hold your tongue, and I 
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mean to trust you. You know, if one wants 
to do a person a kindness, one does not want 
everybody else to know it ; and besides, in this 
case ^' 

" Lord bless you, Miss 1" interrupted the man, 
" don't you say nothink more o' that. I under- 
stand, and Fm proud to serve you. I shan't 
say nothink to my missus, onless I see right- 
down occasion, though women folk's oncommon 
useful and 'cute, too, sometimes, when one's a- 
lookin' for anythink. But fewest words is best, 
is my motter, and you may just trust old Bob 
King as you do the grey there — one'U speak no 
more than t'other. Lord 1 haven't I known you 
since you was a little un ? I come to Miss 
Blount many years ago now; then, when I 
married my Betsy, mistress and I, we had some 
words, and parted; but after a good bit she 
sent for me again, and I put on the old livery." 

" Well, James, I want to know what became 
of the pretty girl that was Mr. Drake's servant. 
I want to see her, if I can, for I heard she had 
gone away — rather hurriedly." 

The groom looked keenly at the young lady's 
face ; in spite of a broad, squat nose, large ears. 
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and no eyes to speak of, he had a firm mouth 
in that shaven face of his, and a square brow, 
and he had both observation and sense, but he 
could not detect a change of colour in Rose's 
cheek, and she looked at him steadily. He 
rather wondered at this being Miss Rose's secret, 
but that was not his business, so he only replied, 
quietly, with a face as stolid as a brick wall, 

*' Well, miss, you're easy answered this time, 
only" — and he touched his hat — "'tain't quite 
a subjeck as I should have spoke on to a lady, 
and so I ask your pardon if I says any words 
too free. You see, miss, Fve lived in and about 
Riverford all my life, first and last I knows 
most of the people ; one gets talkin' about 'osses, 
and crops, and such like, and then one gets on 
to talking of other things. And mistress, you 
see, has always something goin' on to and firo 
with Mr. Gilbert Drake, — he knows which side 
his bread's buttered, and he knows right well 
how to make himself agreeable to the ladies, — 
so I goes in and out for one thing and another, 
and I knows what's going on as well as another. 
Well, Mr. Drake he was very sweet on Ellen 
Ward (that's her name) himself, though he says 
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now he wasn't, but sbe^d have nothink to say to 
him, and he was wild. He ain't a good man, 
nor a amiable, ain't Gilbert Drake ; he plagued 
the girl, and she'd got a young man of her own, 
one she didn't ought to have had, to my think- 
in' ; he wasn't her lover then, he just used to 
hang about her idle like, as young chaps do, 
but one fair-time there was some row amongst 
^em, and a quarrel, and I heard say that 
Mr. — " Rose held up her hand quickly and 
authoritatively — " that the young man — I won't 
name no names, Miss Rose — gave Mr. Drake 
a good thrashing, and then things went on bad 
every way, and one fine day the young gentle- 
man took hisself off, to get out of Ellen's way, 
for some say he was promised to her, and some 
worse ; but I always thought her a good girl. 
It was all wrong together ; but. Lor' ! it wants 
a wiser head nor mine to know how it could be 
straight, for he's not sing'lar, don't suppose, 
Miss Rose, — there's lots on 'em the same, and 
worse, only they may have money, which he 
had not, and not a bit of shame in 'em, which he 
had, poor young feller. It's surprising what a 
deal of idleness and mischief goes on, and 
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the/re as foolish and ignorant as savages, many 
on 'em, though maybe I, who've got a good 
wife and comfortable home, don't ought to talk, 
'cause I've been kep' out o' mischief. I've always 
had plenty to do, and my notion is that, whether 
for gentle or simple, Satan finds the wicked- 
ness for idle hands. But, Lor' I miss, you 
must excuse me for talking, when you knows 
so much more nor I do. I hope I've given you 
no offence." 

Bose nodded, but said nothing. 
" Well, miss, though I am a poor ignorant 
feller, there's a many more ignorant than I be, 
ignorant so you wouldn't believe it, and they 
never thinks o' nothink but their victuals, and 
beer, and maybe their tobacco. Though I am 
a ignorant feller, still I sees a many things, and 
now and agin I thinks on 'em my own way* 
sometimes of a Sunday, after church, when the 
place is quiet ; and there's a many people never 
thinks at all, they goes and does things just all 
in a hurry, and then they're sorry for it after* 
Lor' ! they're a deal worse off than a 'oss or a 
4q& for they brute creeturs knows what's good 
and right for them, but the human creeturs 
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never troubles about it — it's just what cornea 
first." 

" But what became of Ellen Ward, James ? 
Did you ever hear ?" 

*^ It's odd how things happen, miss, but Mr.. 
— I beg your pardon, miss, the young man, her 
sweetheart, went away, and she went nigh to 
break her heart, Fve been told, and she run away 
from her master's, Mr. Drake — ^he miscalled her,, 
they say ; and where should she come but to 
mistress— Miss Blount, I mean — to get some 
help and advice, and in course she got it. Misa 
Blount's got an odd way of doin' things, but 
she's got a true Christian heart. The girl 
stopped all night in your aunt's house, and 
went away in the morning to Thornfield. I 
see her go, but it wasn't my business, and I said 
nothink. Since then Fve took mistress over to 
see her many times. Not that I knows any* 
thing ; it's my place to do what I'm bid, and 
hold my tongue. And the old clergyman there, 
Mr. Wright, he looked after her, and I suppose 
she must have been a good girl, for only a few 
weeks afore you come down to stay this time, 
mistress says to me, ^ James,' says she, 'the 
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joung woman I used to go to see at Thornfield, 
who was ill, you know,' — ^mistress Baid that just 
to make it appear to me — * is quite well now, 
and is gone to a good situation Mr. Wright got 
for her at Broadstone.' I said I was glad to 
hear it, and so I was. Why should the poor 
thing be grieving and fretting her heart out 
because she was ignorant, and foolish, and 
thoughtless, to love a young feller, and believe 
what he said to her ? And I suppose she couldn't 
abear her life ; but she must ha' been a good girl, 
for mistress to take her up so. And when we 
was in Broadstone Park the other day, Miss 
Marg'ret, and you, and me, I see Ellen Ward 
there, and I stopped back and asked the woman 
at the gate whether it wasn't Sarah Kettle a- 
43tandin' at the window, and she says, * No ; it's 
Ellen Ward, the new under-housemaid. Sarah 
Kettle left some time ago to be married.' I 
knowed that myself, miss, but I wasn't goin' to 
let on." 

"So she is comfortably provided for," said 
Rose. " I am very glad. Thank you so much, 
James. How good auntie is — she never turns 
a deaf ear to any one, God bless her 1" 
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''Amen/' said James, lifting his hat. He 
spoke feelingly, and with good reason, for he 
had received much kindness from Miss Blount. 

Kose was just going to give the grey a 
touch with her whip, when James began to 
speak again. 

"That's your secret. Miss Rose; now for 
mine. There was a man about the stables this 
afternoon, who wanted to see you. You waa 
at dinner, and he said it was pertickler ; and he 
gave me a knowing kind of look, and yet I 
don't think there was any harm in him. Only 
I didn't see what he wanted with you, and not 
with your aunt or your mamma. I didn't know 
if it was my duty to let you see queer folks, or 
tell my mistress." 

" I am grown up, James," said Eose, a little 
haughtily. " A person might want to see me, 
and no one else, though I do not know who. 
What was he like?" 

" A sea-faring sort of chap, or a chap that has 
been a deal about the world. The sun bums 
us red here, but he was brown tanned — even his 
eyes looked tanned." 

** fle must have had something to sell, James, 
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like those sailors that carrj smuggled goods 
about; and some one in Biverford must have 
told him to come, because I once bought a par- 
rot from such a man." 

*^No, miss, he wasn't that, though he was 
rather like in face and colour and way ; but he 
apoke more like a gentleman, and yet with a 
queer twang in his voice, like a sort of foreigner. 
He wanted to see you, and I said you was at 
dinner, and going out after, and engaged. 
And then he says, when was you disengaged ; 
and I'd a good mind to say you was always 
engaged, but he was ready for me, and he says^ 
*My man, I want to see the young lady.' And 
he looked me steady in the face, and says, ' If 
you were a common fellow, now, I'd ofiFer you 
this,' and he chucked up a sovereign ; * but I 
think you mean to do your duty, though you've 
a stupid way of doing it, and so I won't insult 
you by a bribe. Look here, doesn't Miss Rose 
Lester ever come to the stable in the evening 
now, to have a look at that pretty grey horse 
of hers, and give him a bit of bread?' Lor, 
Misp Bose, how did he know that? Well, I 
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said you often did. ^Ask her, then, to step 
here this evening at eight o'clock — ^you'll not 
bed np your horses much before that ; and you 
can stand about whilst I speak to the young 
lady — five minutes will do for me,' he says. 
So there it is. Miss Bose ; and Tve done my 
duty by you, whatever I may have done by my 
mistress. Suppose he should come spying about 
just to rob the house after!" 

" He wouldn't waDt to see me then, James," 
laughed Eose. "I will come round to the 
stable at eight o'clock, by the garden." 

In the evening Bose threw a large soft shawl 
about her, and went out into the twilight. No 
one was at the stables, but outside were the 
shadows of two men, and the scent of excellent 
tobacco was wafted towards her; then the 
gates were opened, and she heard a voice with 
a Scotch accent say, " The young lady is there 
already." 

"I will not detain you a moment, Miss Les- 
ter," the dark-faced stranger said to her, bowing 
low. " I would have written, but my instruc- 
tions were distinct to deliver into your own 
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• 

hands ten five-pound notes, as being more con- 
venient for your nse than a cheque for the same 
amount. This money is repaid you by a per- 
son in -whom McLean, of Darling Downs, is 
much interested. The person is well, and con- 
tent, and thriving — those were the words I was 
to use ; and repays your generous loan with a 
most grateful heart. There is no need for an 
acknowledgment on your part. McLean will 
accept my statement. I shall be writing to 
him, and returning shortly to Sydney. I am 
afraid your groom there thinks me a disreput- 
able fellow. We sailors cannot all look as com- 
fortable and well-fed as he does," 

The stranger took his leave, and when Bose 
was alone, she opened the packet. It contained 
ten five-pound notes ; and a strip of thin paper 
was wrapped round them, on which these words 
were written : 

** Honestly and faithfully earned, in deepest 

gratitude. 

« E. F. B." 

Before Bose Lester left Biverford, a pretty 
Winter suit had been sent by her to Mrs. Bar- 
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ton; and to her friend Julia a watch and 
chain. Fifty pounds was such wealth to Rose 
that she did not know how to spend it on 
herself. 
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CHAPTER V. 

rpHE same Autumn Mr. Lester topk his wife and 

-*- daughters to Brighton for six weeks. Rose 
had never liked Brighton, but it was at least 
pleasanter than London in November ; there was 
bright sun, and fresh air, and a merry tumbling 
sea. Somehow the sea has a more cheerful, 
«ven jovial appearance, as if it made holiday at 
Brighton, than anywhere else along the English 
coast. The ocean itself can never be accused of 
wearing other than a stern, terrible, and 
avenging aspect. 

Rose enjoyed there much of her father's so- 
ciety. They took long and unfashionable 
walks across the Downs, or wandered in the 
pretty Sussex villages, and through their dry, 
leafless woods. The father unfolded the stores of 
a varied and cultivated intellect, and the daugb- 
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ter made an excellent listener, the rather that 
she was disinclined to talk. In his pleasure at 
finding a sympathetic hearer, and in being able 
to express his most delicate fancies, in dilating 
upon his favourite subjects, and holding them 
up, as it were, for his own admiration, Mr. 
Lester overlooked the fact that his Eose was 
more silent than usual, that there was a tone of 
sadness in her voice, a wistful look in her eyes, 
and in her remarks a weary and sorrowful vein. 
This mood suited better the man who had 
sucked the world like an orange, and found it 
somewhat dry and empty, and who knew the 
hoUowness and vanity of life, than her light- 
hearted gaiety used to do ; but in finding his 
daughter a delightful companion, he forgot by 
what process she might have become so. 

Bose was depressed ; the weight and weari- 
ness of existence fell upon her more and more 
heavily. Many people, doubtless, may say 
that this young lady had an ill-regulated mind, 
and ought to have been contented with her lot, 
and not have fretted about an absent, silent 
gentleman. The fitct remains the same, and 
&ct8 are proverbially stubborn things. Bose 
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was very weary. Weary days do not come to 
the thoughtless or commonplace ; the burden of 
life falls heaviest on the sensitive and reflecting, 
and it requires a considerable amount of great- 
ness to suffer. So little selfish, discontented, or 
fretting was Rose that her family remarked no- 
thing peculiar in her manner ; she forgot none 
of the ordinary attentions that she paid her 
father and mother, she sang with her sister, she 
read. 

Her mother once or twice said Bosie was 
looking pale, but that Brighton air would re- 
store her colour; and Margaret, noticing a 
mournful inflection of the voice, looked up in 
haste, but met a smile upon her sister's lips. 
She said to herself afterwards that Rose was 
not so gay as formerly. Had she neglected 
her ? For at this time Margaret had met Cap- 
tain Grey ; he was constantly with the Lesters, 
and was her accepted lover. It was perhaps 
owing to Captain Grey's wooing and engage- 
jnent that Rose escaped observation. 

Rose had now to fulfil her own home duties and 
those that had once fallen to Margaret. She might 
have sat and brooded idly, uselessly through 
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the long dark Winter — now it was impossible* 
Breakfast must be made, the bouquet of fresh 
flowers must stand on her mother's work-table, 
and the conservatory and birds must be attend* 
ed to every day. Rose found it easy to do 
these things for those she loved ; it was more 
difficult to fix her attention upon the book she 
was reading, or the letter she wrote. Her 
drawing was her great resource ; she would sit 
over that, silent and absorbed, whilst her 
thoughts wandered &r away, and she wondered 
if the world's breath withered all upon whom it 
fell— if she had been mistaken in the charm and 
suitability of the nature that had seemed to find 
an answering charm in her. Was it all seem- 
ing, or was there truth and stability to be 
found anywhere? 

In Beauchamp Ashley's absence, she knew 
how greatly she had been drawn towards him, 
and her brother's words rankled deeply in her 
heart, and grinned at her Hke mocking fiends. 

Thinking sadly thus, the crimson flush would 
stain her cheek, and her lip would quiver with 
the fear that she had construed mere worldly 
politeness into a warmer feeling, and judged ot 
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his honesty bj her own upright and truthful 
character. Surely it was not possible that she 
had been mistaken in supposing them yery 
suitable? She had never put a very high 
valuation on herself but if he preferred her— 
■why then she must " be to herself more dear.'' 
Did he so prefer her ? Could anything, or any 
one, come between them? Had she invested 
bim with heroic proportions? Had she made 
this idol, and must she find it day? Over and 
over again, now in one form, now in another^ 
did these questions present themselves. 

Margaret was to be married soon, and Bose 
was left to question her heart alone. Returning 
one day in February from a drive. Rose care- 
lesssly turned over some cards lying on the hall 
table, when one name arrested her atten- 
tion: ^'Mr. John Beauchamp Ashley, Carlton 
Club.'' 

It seemed to her for one instant as if her heart 
stood still, and the floor was beating and surging 
against her feet; then she recovered herself, 
and her animal economy went on as usual. She 
held the tiny pasteboard tightly pressed in her 
fingers. As she passed the mirror above the^ 
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sideboard she saw her face— perhaps it was the 
dark blue bonnet she was wearing made her 
look so pale, so tired. She warmed her hands 
at the fire, and nibbed them against her cheeks 
to bring the colour back. He was in London, 
then — ^had called, and she was out. 

At dinner Mrs. Lester said, in a pause of the 
conversation, 

*^ I had some visitors when yon were driving 
to-day — ^Mr. Ashley called. He sat with me 
some time, and was very agreeable. His mother 
is in Paris, where he will return soon. They 
consider her better for the German baths. But 
he hardly seems to take so favourable a view ;. 
he had liked his stay abroad, and was full of 
anecdotes and sketches, as he used to be in 
Wales when he was happy; but he did not^ 
strike me as looking happy — he is probably 
very anxious about his mother. He looked, 
older and uneasy ; he first expressed great pleas- 
ure in being in England again, and then he was 
absent in manner, and talked about the uncer- 
tainty of his position, the son of a rich man, yet 
with no profession. He said his father wanted 
him to go into Parliament, but he himself dis^ 
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liked the hurry and chatter, the empty rivalries, 
the mere verbal struggles, between men who had 
no strong convictions ; he did not like the bank- 
in which he is a partner. What do you suppose 
is his ideal life t — a farm of his own, on which 
he can work as he pleases, carry out his own 
plans and fancies, try his own experiments and 
theories ; and he would not mind this farm being 
in the west of Ireland, the north of Scoland, in 
Normandy, in the wilds of Australia, or beyond 
the Eocky Mountains." 

"He always struck me as a theorist," said 
Mr. Lester. " I like practice to ballast theory 
a little." 

"If you are speaking of Beauchamp Ashley," 
said Captain Grey, " I must say I think he is a 
very charming theorist, though I never knewhim 
intimately. He has a lovely little place in Somer-. 
set, and he used to visit relations of mine in that 
county ; he was then practical as well as theo-^ 
retical; his land was a picture, and his farm 
buildings capital ; he literally did work at it 
himself. I have seen him about with his 
labourers, and you would only know the differ- 
ence between them from his wonderful carriage^ 
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and the sweet refinement of his face, which the 
bom and bred workman never has. In his house 
all was quiet and orderly, and the dining^table 
laid with care, with exquisite glass and napery, 
and the drawing — or, rather, sitting-room — full 
of the evidences of a cultivated mind. The 
Magazines and Journals — Byron, Shelley, Burke, 
and Bolingbroke, lying on his tables, his constant 
friends and authorities — all the latest writers 
on philosophy and metaphysics" (Mr. Lester 
smiled and shrugged his shoulders) ; ^^ his violin 
and guitar on the sofa ; on the writing-table a 
freshly-written song or sonnet, an article for 
a review, or a letter to the Spectator^ and he a 
courteous, smiling host." 

" Hem 1" said Mr. Lester, " the dilettantism 
of a rich man." 

" If that were all," answered Captain Grey 
warmly, '^ why could he not have amused him- 
self at ball or opera, billiards or icarUf New- 
market or Cowes? He surely is beyond the 
common herd of merely rich men." 

Rose looked up with a whole world of gra- 
titude in her eyes, if only anyone had had the 
time to see it. Surely, she thought, I have not 
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been so far mistaken. The suitability is true — 
this is my ideal life." 

" My dear Grey," and Mr. Lester's reply dis- 
turbed his daughter's train of thought, *' be- 
cause you are a straightforward fellow, and 
have had to give and receive hard blows for 
your living, you admire this man who twangles 
his guitar. It is very generous of you, I 
must say, but I don't think it proves him to be 
the noblest of men. I still maintain that he 
is a theorist: and this fitrm of his — ^what 
but his chief theory ? fle is rarely in Somer- 
set now, is he? — ^whyt Is he tired of it! 
Having reduced all to perfect working order, 
does he seek some other speculation ? I don't 
mean in the money sense ; has he some inven- 
tion on hand? Mind, I allow all the time that 
he is a very gentlemanlike and well-informed 
man. But with brains and money, so he ought 
to be." 

"Ah, yes! I forgot, he is an inventor too," 
cried Captain Ghrey; "he shewed me once a 
very clever model of a steam-engine, which had 
some valuable improvements and advantages ; 
he explained them to me at the time, but not 
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being an engineer myself, I am a&aid I have 
forgotten all about it. I wonder whether it 
answered ?" 

" Probably it was very clever, was tried, was 
patented, — you might find it in the Patent 
Office now; but something or other intervened, 
and it was never worked, or was found too ex- 
pensive, or something answered better, or — ^fifty 
*ors,' " laughed Mr. Lester; "but you have not 
answered my question yet about the farm. 
That was flourishing, and he liked it, and he 
had friends about him — what is the reason 1" 

" Perhaps," said Captain Grey, slowly, look- 
ing at Margaret with the long look of trust, 
" he found out what I was perhaps a fool to sug- 
gest to him at that time, for he smiled superior, 
that, so shut out from the world, only coming 
into contact with it mentally and intellectually^ 
he needed ^one sweet spirit for his minister,^ 
and that so &ir a solitude became unendurable 
to him the moment the tension of every-day 
hard work was relaxed ; the Eden then was no 
rest without the help-meet. I cannot under- 
stand it in any other way* I should have found 
it so." 
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"That may be so," said Mr. Lester; "but 
still you see his views have changed — that was 
not his original theory ; he began by living alone, 
sufficing to himself; the theory would not bear 
practice, and so here he is, flung idly upon the 
waves of the troublesome world. But he is a 
favourite here, and, as I like him personally, 
also, I won't find fault with him any more." 

" Did he say he should be long in London, 
mamma?" asked Margaret, as they rose firom 
table. " I should like to see him." 

" He said he should call, perhaps on Sunday, 
and was very sorry to have missed you both." 

In talking to Mr. Ashley, Mrs. Lester had 
mentioned her daughter's engagements for the 
next two days. Acting upon the information, 
he went, on the next day, Friday, to McLean's, 
where a celebrated picture was on view; but, 
though he long studied the painting with the 
enthusiasm and interest of a connoisseur, turning 
from time to time to see whose face appeared 
from behind the green baize screen, in the 
black bonnet, or the white, or the violet, the 
face he desired to see never came. After 
waiting till a more awkward or conceited man 
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would have been ashamed, he lounged into the 
shop, and turned over a folio of engravings, 
talking to the young man in charge, whom he 
f6und appreciative, at some length upon Art, 
and of places they had both visited on the 
Continent. But it was all lost time — she never 
came. She had gone with Margaret and Cap- 
tain Grey into the Park, to get warm with 
exercise. 

On Saturday, a cold, dreary-looking day in 
London, the Lesters went down to the Crystal 
Palace. It was bright and pleasant, with the 
Winter sun shining upon the glass, and 
flowering plants arranged in the marble 
basins round the fountains within the build- 
ing. There, sitting on the edge of one of the 
marble basins, admiring a mass of variegat- 
ed crocus, inhaling the delicious perfume of 
freshly-blown hyacinths, and feeding the gold 
and silver fish from a roll that was on his knee, 
was Beauchamp Ashley. At last, here was the 
face he had so desired yesterday, not under the 
black, white, or violet bonnet, but smiling under 
a blue one ; he saw that the bonnet and the 
velvet jacket became her, and he thought she 
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looked tired, but sweeter than ever. She 
started violently when she saw him, and the 
blush, half of pleasure, half of alarm, dyed >her 
cheeks; he rose up, cool and pale, as was 
his wont, with his ndual quiet smile. Yet 
his eyes, as they rested on Rose, spoke an 
impetuous language of their own, and his 
delicate lips quivered. But it would have re- 
quired a practised observer to note these things, 
or a deeply-interested one, like Rose ; and she 
was afraid of the inference which she instinct- 
ively drew. 

•* I am so glad to see you again," Mr. Ashley 
said. " I came down on purpose to meet you. 
I had the afternoon to spare, and Mrs. Lester 
told me on Thursday you would be here. I do 
not know anything much more agreeable than 
listening to the music here with one's friends. 
Of course you will go to the concert t They 
have a fine programme — a symphony of Mo- 
zart's, and that lovely pianoforte concerto of 
Beethoven. Have you seats t — or can I be of 
any use in obtaining them ? You will allow me 
to join your party?" But they thought there 
would be a dijBSiculty in obtaining another seat 
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near their own. " Oh 1 let me have the tickets, 
and I will go to the manager, whom I know 
slightly, and see what can be done." 

But presently he returned, saying all his re- 
presentations had been unavailing — the autho- 
rities were inexorable. 

"So I have taken two other tickets, Miss 
Lester, in hopes that your sister will kindly 
come and sit with me. You will allow her to 
do so, will you not! We arie old friends." 

Bose said nothing, and Margaret, after a mo- 
ment's hesitation, said, 

" Bose, dear, I think you had better go with 
Mr. Ashley. We shall meet after the concert is 



over." 



Then Beauchamp Ashley bowed gravely, 
offered Rose his arm, and led her away. Only 
a few commonplace sentences passed between 
them. In a little while, thanks to the sur- 
rounding strangers, and to the sweet influence 
of the music, that, like a cool fresh wind, 
brought strength and calmness, as it always 
does to the hearing ear and understanding 
heart, they were soon on the same ground that 
they used to occupy towards each other, the 
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few remarks they could interchange during the 
intervals bearing evidence of the oneness of 
their thoughts, and the great pleasure each 
took in the other's society. At every beauti- 
fully-expressed or finely-executed musical 
thought or phrase, the blue eyes sought the 
brown ones for the smiling answer to their 
pleased appeal; the accord was perfect — ^the 
two souls made one harmony. 

The playing of the first movement of the 
concerto was very fine, and was heard in grati- 
fied silence by the crowded audience ; and when 
the Largo commenced, with its piano chords, a 
hushed sigh, expressive of deep feeling, passed 
like an electric current from one individual to 
another of the favoured few who could really 
appreciate the tenderness, the religious senti- 
ment, the prayerful resignation that pervades 
the movement, and none felt it more than Beau- 
champ Ashley and Bose Lester. Towards the 
end, he turned and looked full at her downcast 
eyes, and the sweet trouble on her lips, and 
whispered, low and slowly, in words that fell 
with the rhythm of the music, 

^^ It is like an act of worship. How much 
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more one's heart and soul bow down and adore 
the All-wise and Almighty than tinder orders 
in a specified place, and amongst a special con- 
gregation 1 At least, it is very distinctly so 
with me. Under such an influence as this 
comes, for me, the free-will oifering — the only 
one, I believe, of value." 

She lifted her head and looked at him with 
dilating eyes ; her lips moved, as if to speak, 
but she said nothing. 

"Eose," he whispered, low and softly—* 
^^ Rose," and laid his hand on hers. She did 
not move, only trembled a little, and her eyes 
dwelt on him still. The sympathy was per- 
fect for the moment. Would the spell hold t 

There followed a song and an overture. The 
people thronged and hurried out of the hall, 
and mechanically Rose Lester got up and 
walked beside Mr. Ashley ; he drew her hand 
through his arm, and when they emerged into 
the great nave, he led her away without even 
remembering that she had been with other 
people. She, too, forgot everything but that 
she was with him, and was happy. Ah I how 
vain it is to preach to the human heart I The 

VOL. II. 
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quest of the soul, after its counterpart, after its 
joy and rest, must go on. It is here I — ^it is 
there I — it is found I Longfellow says — 

^' And as the dove, to far Palmyra flying, 

From where her native founts of Antioch beam. 
Weary, exhausted, longing, panting, sighing. 

Lights sadly at the desert^s bitter stream, — 
So many a soul o^er lifers drear desert faring, 

Ix>ye's pure, congenial spring, unfound, unquaffed, 
Suffers, recoils ; then, thirsty and despairing 

Of what it would, descends and sips the nearest draught/' 

This despair of the true fount is to be feared ; but 
may not one of these be the spring of pure 
water that will abide with her all her life? 
How should she not pause in her weary flight 
and taste? How should she not stoop and 
search with timid, tender eyes, i^ indeed, it be 
the draught she sought? 

That this is so, and will ever be so, in spite 
of prudence and philosophy, is no less true than 
that the world, society, and their respective 
requirements, make large demands upon the 
attention and forbearance of well-dressed peo- 
ple, especially of those who visit the Crystal 
Palace. 

So Miss Lester and Mr. Ashley were suddenly 
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checked in their progress through the long 
building by London acquaintances of Bose's. 
They stopped to shake hands, to go into rap- 
tures about the music, and to talk, Rose mak- 
ing no rejoinder, being for too much bewil- 
dered, and to expect an introduction to her 
cavalier, which she did not even think, far less 
intend to give. 

^ In another few minutes Margaret and her 
j^nc^ joined the little knot of which her sister 
formed the centre. There was a short but 
confused general conversation. Rose found 
herself roughly shaken up, and with recovered 
wiU bore her share in the conversation, the 
prominent part in which was taken by Mr. 
Ashley. He described German baths and their 
frequenters in sharp, racy lines, Hke a fine 
etching. He went on talking, gradually shift- 
ing the scenes into less known lands, for one of 
the interlocutors had been some years in 
Mexico, where Mr. Ashley had been also. The 
western were discussed and compared with 
eastern lands, where Captain Grey had been an 
accurate observer; and the party were sorry 
when it was time to part. 

o2 
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Rose accepted Mr. Ashley's profiered arm — ' 
she was gay and joyous, and had begun to chat 
to him as she had done at Beaumaris ; all her 
doubts had vanished, like rain-clonds before the 
snn shining ; the pleasant talk had dissipated 
all her fears and shyness. She had kept her^ 
self under strong control, but like a stream 
that has been dammed and turned into a differ- 
ent channel, the moment the obstacle is re- 
moved, it rushes back full and strong along its. 
natural course. 

With him it was otherwise. Rose knew 
nothing of the complications of his life. He 
had deliberately sought her, he meant to enjoy 
to the full the pleasure of her society, and, 
thwarted in his desire of having her companion- 
ship undisturbed, he did not lay aside that 
desire and attention; but he was too accus- 
tomed to the contretemps of the world to show 
that he was thwarted. He only drew himself 
together like a high-mettled horse, that shakes 
his head and champs the bit, and thunders 
along the altered track suddenly indicated to 
him across difficult country. Once more he 
returns to the course he had preferred; with 
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ihe rein lying loose on his neck, the fiery gallop 
is exchanged for a long easy stride, the wild 
eye recovers its mild, pathetic look. So the 
gentleness returned to Beauchamp Ashley's 
voice, the tenderness to his eyes ; he was too 
old, too worldly-wise to have been confased, to 
have been put off his guard, and too cool, 
determined, and self-controlled to have changed 
his purpose. 

They were again separated from their com- 
panions by the press of people, and with un- 
affected pleasure Beauchamp listened to Rose's 
talk, bright and original, as is ever the talk of 
a clever, well-educated woman. His head was 
bent low, to catch the tones of her voice, never 
loud or strong ; and with a sudden impulse he 
took the hand that rested on his arm and raised 
it to his lips. 

"Have you been happy to-day t" he mur- 
mured — " as happy as I have 1 — as happy as I 
would have you I" 

She had been bubbling over like a little 
brook, hidden in cool green cresses, that sings a 
happy Summer song in a far-away hill-side. 
With a shy truthfulness — for how could she hide 
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the truth from himt — she looked up into his 
face, and said, 

•* Yoa know I have been happy." 

^ Dear and dearest Rose !" He stooped till 
his lips touched her brow ; and she went home 
silent, with a seal upon her heart. ^* I shall see 
you to-morrow," he said, when they all parted 
on the London platform. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TT 7AS it true 1 Was it possible that he loved 
' ' her t Until she closed her door for the 
night, Rose had not been able to think quietly 
about what had befallen her. All the evening 
she had longed and feared to be alone; she 
must then consider with herself and search out 
her heart. Girls of the* middle classes, brought 
up tenderly and carefully, as Rose Lester had 
been, are for the most part prejudiced, and 
somewhat narrow-minded. These are not terms 
of opprobrium, but of simple truth. It would 
be unfair to expect them to be otherwise. The 
constant, close surveillance, the minute atten- 
tion paid to words and gestures, the utter want 
of freedom of choice in even so small a matter 
as dress, the everyday precept and example of 
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the necessity of following in the groove of cus- 
tom and fashion, the care taken to trim in all 
wandering shoots, and the stereotyped codes 
of morality and religious observances, can 
hardly fail of producing prejudiced and narrow- 
minded women, who for the most part turn out 
after one conventional pattern, about as agree- 
able as the old-fashioned black silhouette. The 
outside difference betweed women of the same 

4 

class is nob nearly as great as that between 
men. They do not get the same freedom io 
choose and to think ; many of them never seek 
for, or want it, because they are too stunted in 
growth to know that there i^ anything to be 
desired. In religious matters this is peculiarly 
the case — the rules of life, the guide to death, 
are taken upon trust, as a sort of fashion, and 
never inquired into ; and the time that might 
have been spent in inquiry is filled up with idle 
ceremonial, accepted also as customary, and 
therefore right and desirable, or by poor, frothy 
accomplishments, quite beside the mark. 

Margaret and Rose Lester were exceptional 
to this too frequent rule. Quiet and unassum- 
ing as Mrs. Lester was, she was yet a woman 
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of capacity. She had inherited her father's 
noble moral qualities — justice, honour, and gene- 
rosity — and she had a fine woman's wit, with 
considerable intellectual powers. She had 
broken through the hedge of custom and world- 
ly prudence, by marrying the poor man whom 
she preferred, and she had found in him both 
comfort and happiness; he had made her his 
companion, his friend in the fullest sense of the 
words — they were perfect yoke-fellows! The 
children of such parents were not likely to be 
cramped, and perpetually kept in check ; their 
individuality of character was respected, even 
fostered; the principles of action were con- 
sidered, the deep foundations were securely 
laid. Truth and virtue — that old word virtue, 
that means courage and daring, as well as 
goodness — ^were set before them to be loved and 
followed for their own sakes, and not for any 
possible advantage they might bring. The 
question of worldly prudence was never used to 
them, though, as they grew older, they observed 
that to be the common rule of conduct, and, 
with native good sense, they comprehended 
that public opinion is a reasonable and neces- 
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sary control for the thoughtless and common- 
place. 

Rose was neither thoughtless nor common- 
place. It was not the verdict of public opinion 
that she desired to know, as she sat in her little 
room and unbound her hair, but what her own 

» 

heart should say. How complete was the un- 
derstanding between her and Beauchamp Ash- 
ley, hpw perfect the suitability and sympathy 
— ^her spirit seemed to find rest with him. With 
a deep sigh she laid her head down upon her 
folded arms. How fortunate she was — yes, how 
happy I 

And, sitting there, she floated over in feeling 
— ^for her mood was not distinct enough to shape 
itself into thoughts — the current of her life 
that had borne her thus far securely and peace- 
folly, unchecked by rocks or rapids, with care- 
fully-tended banks, bordered with sunny mea- 
dows, waving trees, and varied flowers; and 
now she came in sight of the great river, into 
which she would plunge, and, with mingled 
waters, though each stream might keep its dis- 
tinctive colour, they would together seek the 
ocean. Did she dream? — was she awake? — or 
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did fihe fall asleep ? She lost coant. If the 
bodily powers are in abeyance, there is no 
medium through which the sensations or work- 
ings of the soul can make themselves known.. 
Rose seemed to awake by-and-by as if from 
sleep, by a chilly breath that lifted her hair, and 
brushed her neck and cheek, and through her 
mind swiftly passed the thought, ^'United 
lives! he never suggested any such thing to 
me. He said dear, and dearest Rose — no more ; 
but that did not imply that he desired, or even 
contemplated the possibility of union. His 
existence may have np need of me, though 
I cannot understand it. One likes many things, 
and they are yet not necessities ; but I do not 
imderstand how, finding him all he is to me, I 
should be nothing to him ; and yet — he might 
have said more, and he did not say it. Judging 
as the world and society judge, I suppose he 
ought not to have said what he did, and I ought 
to be offended with his saying it. But I am not 
offended — hurt," she said aloud, after a pause, 
"yes, hurt. His words now give me pain* 
They sounded sweet, too. I do not think that 
I wish I had not heard them ; but if they meant 
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nothing, what then! I will not think it. I 
know that they meant much." 

Then flashed across her the remembrance of 
his expressions about things desirable in the 
world, and expected of one by society, and her 
father's opinion thAt he was weak, and might 
be led by others. She shut her hands tightly^ 
and then, lifting her head from her crossed arms, 
she flung back the masses of her brown hair, 
and her lip and nostril quivered as she said, 

" K he loves me, and can be led away from 
me — if the requirements of society and his posi- 
tion can come between him and me, then suffer 
as I may from wounded pride, self-love — disap- 
pointment, as they call it — ^I shall know that he is 
not perfectly suited to me — ^not my counterpart. 
Ah, but it is a slow torture, a long agony 1 One 
is so weak, and the cup is so bitter. If it 
might pass away I I will not think any more." 

Resolutely she kneeled down, resolutely she 
laid herself in her bed ; but she neither prayed 
nor slept, unless the Most High, whose thoughts 
are not as our thoughts, takes the bowed heart 
for prayer ; and unless the passive limbs, and the 
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brain, too weary to think, take such rest in- 
stead of sleep. 

It is a longer time than people often suppose 
before mental suffering, unless sudden and 
crushingly severe, leaves very marked traces of 
its presence. Rose got up on Sunday morning 
feeling very tired and looking heavy-eyed ; but 
after she had dressed her pretty hair there was 
nothing unusual in her appearance. She went 
downstairs and made breakfast, and stood smil- 
ing in her warm maroon dress, with its plain 
linen collar and cuffs, to receive her father's 
kiss. 

The day was fine and dry, and Mr. Lester 
took his daughter with him to pay some 
visits. They went up as far as Hampstead 
Heath;, though the weather was cold, they 
delayed long enough to see a fine red sunset, 
with the boughs of the trees drawn clear and 
black against ' the sky ; before they reached 
home the stars were shining large and bright, 
portending frost at night. Rose found Margaret 
sitting with Captain Grey by the library fire. 
They had been out walking, and she had thrown 
her bonnet off in the library, where she stopped 
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to get warm, because there were visitors in the 
drawing-room. 

Beanchamp Ashley was sitting by Mrs. 
Lester's side when the sisters entered the room 
1:>efore dinner. Some open books lay on the table 
near him. He rose and greetedthem with warmth, 
and he might have detained Rose's hand an in- 
atant longer than he did Margaret's, bnt there 
was no trace of emotion. Rose was glad the 
room was but faintly lighted, for she knew she 
blushed, and that it was a minute or two before 
she recovered her composure. She took up one 
of the open books on the table — ^^ Aurora 
Leigh ;" another, the last Quarterly Review. 

" Mr. Ashley came quite early this afternoon," 
said Mrs. Lester, softly to her daughter; ''he 
read to me some time, and afterwards we had 
some delightful conversation." 

He knew they were speaking of him, and 
looked up and smiled, then drew his chair close 
to the table, and entered into a lively chat with 
Rose, about books in which they were both in- 
terested, some of which she had not read, and 
which he asked leave to send her. He sat by 
her at dinner, and his manner was observant ; 
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but the party was too small to admit of any 
private conversation. 

In the evening Margaret and Rose both play- 
ed and sang some of Handel's and Mendels- 
sohn's music ; and Mr. Ashley, who had been 
sitting near them, sang a lovely hymn that had 
pleased his ear when in Germany. Something 
in the phrasing reminded him of the Largo in 
Beethoven's Concerto, that had been performed 
the previous day at the Crystal Pala^ce, and he 
began to play it. Rose listened with mingled 
pain and pleasure. After playing softly about 
half the movement, he rose. 

" I do not remember any more ; it was only 
by ear I played ; it is very difficult, and strange 
that I have remembered so much. It pleased 
me greatly yesterday," and his eyes rested on 
Rose, reading her attentively. She bent her 
head, and did not see the expression of pain 
and constraint that passed across his &ce. ^^ I 
must go/' he said, in an altered voice, from 
which all its late gaiety was gone. *'I shall 
hope to see you before I leave England ; but if 
anything unforeseen should occur, you will 
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understand that I was absolutely prevented 
from coming to say good-bye." 

Anything unforeseen I On Tuesday he had 
a message from Paris that his mqther was seri- 
ously ill. He wrote a short note of farewell to 
Mrs. Lester, excusing himself with many ex- 
pressions of kindness and regard towards all 
her family, and he sent Rose the books he had 
promised. In one or two was his name and 
coat-of-arms, the others were new; he had, 
therefore, remembered her even in his haste 
and anxiety. The words he had spoken re- 
mained alone — too many, or too few. Out of 
her heart Rose felt they would never go, but 
she hid them there ; to no mortal ear did she 
ever tell them. Sometimes, alone in her little 
room, she breathed them out softly to Him who 
heareth prayer. Sometimes indomitable hope 
would awake, and tell her that she needed only 
patience ; he would yet prove she had not been 
mistaken in him, and that he deserved the pedes- 
tal on which she had set him high; but cool reason 
shook her head. He had said too much or too 
little. There was nothing to be done — nothing 
to be said ; it must just be endured, and, like 
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every other pain, mental or bodily, it was best 
to endure it alone* 

Margaret had some idea of her sister's trou- 
ble, but she feared to intrude upon the secret 
Rose preferred to keep. She tried to hope her 
sister's affections had not been irrevocably en- 
gaged, and that time would either bring Ashley 
back to her, or blunt her remembrance of him. 
Margaret loved her sister dearly; they had 
been fast friends, but since her engagement to 
Captain Grey, she had not needed her sister's 
companionship. It must be ever so where the 
chosen one is found ; no other can make or mar 
the perfect life. She had not meant to neglect 
her sister, but she knew that they were no 
longer '' like two cherries on one stalk." As 
her marriage approached, she was much occu- 
pied, for duties are owing to relations and 
friends, though they do not share the inmost 
heart with the beloved. 

Bose was silent — growing paler and thinner, 
everyone said, but they added that it was so 
natural she should fret about losing a sister 
tenderly loved, from whom she never had 
been parted. Mrs. Lester was naturally more 
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occupied with the child she was so soon to part 
from than the one that would stay with her, 
and she only saw in Bose's altered face and 
ways a proof of great affection. Until Mar- 
garet's marriage, Bose must forget, annihilate 
herself, and give no one any trouble. Three 
months to be struggled, battled through — ^it 
was as far as she could look, and she counted 
the weeks as they went past. But with the 
struggle came strength. Day by day calm 
strei^h increased; the pure gold was being 
tried in the furnace — ^it would come out the 
brighter for the fire. 

Margaret was married in May, and after 
three short weeks in Scotland, and one — the 
last — at her father's house, she and her husband 
set out on their journey to India, where he was 
to join his regiment. The sisters parted in 
June, and Bose still kept a brave heart and 
good courage. Although Margaret watched 
her with tender solicitude, longing to say some 
words of hope or assurance, if they might make 
her happy, Bose never complained, and made 
no sign. 

It was not until the grass was worn very bare 
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and brown in the park and Kensington Gardens 
— not till the sultry air that entered the win- 
dows, left open all night, instead of cooling, 
rather heated her, that Rose relaxed the bonds 
fihe had cast about her. All the requirements 
of society had been complied with and endured ; 
now Margaret was gone, there was no occasion 
for Rose to join in festivities that brought nei- 
ther pleasure nor amusement to her, nor to her 
mother. So one evening she said, as she laid 
down her work rather wearily, and went, at her 
father's request, to sing : 

'^ Could you spare me, mamma, and let me go 
down and stay with John for a little while t 
He asked me before Madge left us, but of course 
I could not go then. But now I should like it. 
I am very tired here in London ; the heat is so 
great. I long for some country air." 

" Why should you complain. Rose, more than 
a[nyone else t" asked Mr. Lester, who was in- 
clined to be cross, because he, too, felt the op- 
pressive heat of July and hard work in close 
chambers. ** Ton might think that your mother 
or I want fresh air too. Dear me I there would 
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never be any work done, if we all began to 
think, as soon as the sun is hot, that we wanted 
country air." 

He was getting irritable, but there he stopped, 
for he observed a change in his daughter's face 
that he had not seen before. He saw her lips 
grow white now, and her eyes had the wistful 
expression of an animal's ; but she said nothing; 
After she had sung a short time, Mr. Lester 
called her to him. 

^ I have been thinking, Bosie, that after all 
it is very natural that you should like to go 
to your brother — ^there is no reason against 
your going — he will be glad to have you. I 
will take your mother abroad next month, so 
you will stay with John, or go to Aunt 
Hannah. Tou must miss your sister, poor 
child 1" he said, smoothing her hair. " Your 
mother and I miss her, and shall miss you too ; 
but that is no more than parents must expect — 
is not that what you would say f Tears, my 
petl What is itt — was I cross just nowt 
* Wild Thyme' used not to mind anything her 
father said. What has become of Wild Thyme's 
spirits ? Cheer up, little flower, the sun is still 
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bhining ; things that trouble you will all come 

right." 

. " Do you think so t" she said sadly. There 

•were no longer tears in her eyes, but the sound 

of them was in her voice. 

. "I do not quite know, Mary, what is the 

matter with the child," Mr. Lester said when he 

was alone with his wife. 

" She has drooped lately," the mother an- 
swered; "though she has never complained; 
ehe has been unusually active and hard work- 
ing, but she has been over-tiring herself. I 
thought it was on account of Margaret, but 
just before she left us, Margaret said to me^ 
*Look to Bose, mother, all her Wild Thyme 
days seem gone — they ought to bloom again.' 
It was curious that you should call her Wild 
Thyme, too, just now. What a bright creature 
she was, with the wild sweet scent about her of 
the flower we called her. It will be good for 
her to go to John — ^it is very quiet down at his 
parsonage; and she will keep house for him* 
We shall miss her. It is the first time we shall 
have been left alone without any of the chil- 
dren." 
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'^ Miss her I" echoed Mr. Lester ; but he said 
no more, for he sat thinking of his children* 
The daughter, gone in her youth and beanty, to 
distant lands, their pearl, their daisy, as they 
fondly called her, parted entirely from them* 
The sons, John and James, the Boanerges, as 
they were called at school and college, who 
had won their laurels in Oxford class-rooms, 
at the Union, on the river; John was lately 
ordained, and had been presented to the small 
living of Stonefield in East Anglia ; and James 
was finishing his course at Oxford, and then 
Rose. Miss her I He began to think how 
charming he had found her companionship 
lately, how agreeable was her conversation, 
how keen and true her perceptions, and how 
wide her views. She had been a great deal 
with him, walking with him in the morning, on 
his way to chambers, talking intimately with 
him, and forming her mind and opinions from 
daily contact with his own. She had grown up 
to be a delightful and well-informed woman, 
this child of his; and now she was sad, and 
wanted to leave him. Why was she sadf He 
was half angry when he thought of it. What 
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right had she to be sad f Was he not her most 
loving father, and her most admiring com- 
panion f For the moment had come when, in 
the place of a child, he found a woman whom he 
respected and admired. Miss her I Yes; but 
he knew he could not bear to see her sad, now 
that he once knew she could be so, could not 
bear to see her pale cheek and heavy eyes, now 
they had once been brought to his notice* 
And so as pure, faithful affection always does 
forget itself for its object, Mr. Lester was 
anxious that Rose should go down to Stone-* 
field, where she might regain her happy spirits^ 
and the old bright smile. 
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CHAPTER yil. 

rpHOUGH East Anglia has been greatly shorn 
.-*• of its beauties in wood and hedgerow, and 
left bare for the high farming in vogue, still, in 
fortunate, overlooked places, oak and beech 
copses stand, and here and there is a grand, 
fine-grown tree, shading a smooth sweep of 
green, upon which the smaller school-boys play 
at cricket and quoits, and where the geese of 
the parish meet to feed. There were still such 
copses left in the hollows of Stonefield village ; 
soft and dreamy seemed the green mantle, 
with its long bordering shadow, that they threw 
over the large plough fields around them. 
There stood also in places great trees that the 
landholders in Stonefield had not been sufficient^ 
ly advanced in modern ways to see the neces- 
sity of sacrificing, or had had sentiment enough 
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to spare. On the village green stood a mag- 
nificent elm, and around three sides of the green 
stood cottages and a few better-class houses, on 
the fourth side passed the high road, bordered 
by poplars at regular intervals, behind which 
again stood the church, with its square low 
tower, about which ivy was creeping, and twist- 
ing its long arms in at the belfiy windows, 
where they seemed to tremble with pleasure at 
the chiming of the bells. 

On a lovely evening in July, the Reverend 
John Lester drove his sister Rose from the 
railway station, at Riverford, across the green 
at Stonefield to the Vicarage. The hay was 
all gathered in from the few fields that were 
kept in grass, the land being chiefly under 
plough, and the magnificent waving corn crops 
were not yet garnered. The bells were pealing, 
but with a soft, hushed, far-away sound. Stone- 
field was justly proud of its bells and its ringers. 
The children playing on the green pulled their 
forelocks, and ducked to the Vicar, and the men 
loitering about the forge looked after him, and 
the young lady by his side, with the keen inte- 
rest that villagers feel in the comings and 
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goings of their " betters." They ase this term 
themselves. It is distinctive, if not always 

9 

and absolutely correct, except in the matter of 
worldly position. 

The various salutations were courteously re- 
sponded to by the Vicar and his sister. It was 
with no little pleasure that the country folk 
observed the kindly greeting that she gave, 
and many comments were made upon it that 
night. 

" ril lay what you please," said the farrier, 
-who, from shoeing horses, and doctoring them 
too, when Mr. Drake from Riverford was not 
to be had, was supposed to be dome authority 
upon all matters in which horses are concerned, 
and in whose conversation a faint echo of bet- 
ting was both admissible and expected — "Til 
lay what you please that that's the Vicar's 
sister, and that she's as nice as she looks. No 
stuck-up miss, she isn't, but she'll be gentle in 
harness, and take the collar easy. There's not 
another hereabouts gives me the notion of 
blood, now, like that young woman, unless it 
be Lady Riverford herself. She's affable, she 
is, and gives one a smile and a word. They're 
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game, them sort, mostly ; as gentle as lambs^ 
and yet with spirit and pluck. You're sure to 
see your money again if you back 'em." 

" Well, I hope," said the grocer, who carried 
on in his double-windowed shop the business of 
grocer and draper, the window and the counter 
on either side of the door being dedicated each to 
its special department, and who, being a member 
of the Mechanics Institute atRiverford,inwhich 
town he had served his apprenticeship, andhav* 
ing been assistant in its chief grocery establish- 
ment, had done a good deal of miscellaneous 
reading, of which he understood a portion — " I 
hope she'll be a comfort to him, any way. He 
seems a good and likely sort of man, and women 
are useful helpmeets, especially to the clergy* 
One of our poets says — ^but I'm sure I forget his 
name just now, though I've heard it times out 
of mind in Riverford — 'a ministering angel 
thou,' in speaking of a woman, and I think 
that's very apt for a clergyman's sister or wife. 
Mr. Lester's housemaid was down at my place 
to-day, and she was rather put about at the 
young lady's coming. She said her master 
wanted such a many things dpne this way and 
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tbatf new&Dgled-like, that was her word," said 
the grocer^ with a bow, as if to save his literary 
pretensioas. ^^ ^ But/ said I, ^ Lord I if she's a 
lady, you'll have no trouble with her; and a 
lady she looks, I must say.'" 

"It's to be hoped she's a good Christian 
woman/' said the tailor, with something be- 
tween a snuffle and a groan. " Her bein' a lady 
don't matter much, if she's got the grace of 
God in her heart. Saving grace is the only 
thing " 

" She's got grace in her face, any way/' said 
the smart young carpenter, and he coloured up 
to his ears after having made so audacious a 
speech. 

The tailor groaned, and the baker echoed him, 
as he said, 

"1 don't know what this young person is 
going to be like, but I do trust the Lord will 
remember Stonefield, and his wandering sheep 
here, left, you may say, without a shepherd. 
The last parson was just a Papist in disguise^ 
Over and over I've heard the Reverend Elias 
Brown tell of men like him, with all his queer 
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ways, inside the church and out of it, Papist 
monks, and nothing better." 

The baker was not very distinct in his facts 
or descriptions, but allowances were made for 
his really having no time for mental improve-^ 
ment ; besides it was well known that the only 
works he read, not including his Bible, were the 
"Tracts for Troublous Times," edited by the 
Rev. Elias Brown, of the Stonefield Ebenezer, 
and the Missionary Magazines, often quoted by 
the same reverend gentleman in his most har^* 
rowing discourses ; and even amongst the Dis- 
senting interest it was admitted that the lite- 
rary merit of these excellent publications was 
not great. 

The night crept on, moonless and dark, as a 
July night often is. One by one the village 
lights were extinguished, and the deep silence 
of the country fell, broken only by the whisper 
of the trees and the whirring noise of the night- 
jar. 

Rose Lester leaned out of her window, in a 
state of mournful prostration worse than any- 
thing she had yet experienced, and she was 
almost sorry that she had exchanged the noise 
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and hurry of London, in which she was so rtill 
and alone, for this silence and solitude that 
was BO eloqnent, in which she could not lose 
herself, but was forced to take her place. Be 
patient, crashed flower ! Mother nature knows 
her own, and will bring healing shower and 
sunshine in good time, so that scent and colour 
will return, and life will be a joy, and not a 
burden. 

Bose said very little in these days. She 
wandered about her brother's parish, making 
acquaintance with all its natural beauties, and 
carrying a book with her, which she would open, 
but seldom read, as she lay under a shady tree, 
or sat on a stile in the corn-fields. She was 
very sick^hearted, and her pride was wounded 
at having shown preference for a man who 
merely amnsed himself vnth her; the seiuie of 
disappointment and loneliness was very strong 
— ^there was no place for her. And yet the 
sweet influences of cloud, and wood, and meadow, 
were working upon her, entering at every pore, 
just as the forces of nature work unseen, and 
silently cover bare, scathed ^ots, hidmg them 
with fair, graceful plants and blossoms. 
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Rose made acquaintance, too, with the 
parishioners, for whom she had a kind word 
and smile. She made no distinctions between 
them — church people, or Dissenters, it mattered 
nothing to her; they were all human beings, 
and she, who knew the weariness of life, might 
help them to bear their burdens. 

The Vicar, too, made no distinctions; he could 
not intrude into a Dissenter s house, but he went 
if he was sent for, and he greeted all the vil- 
lagers alike. Dissent had become rather strong 
in the last Vicar's time, owing t(\ his High- 
Church tendencies ; but until then, in the sleepy 
little place, the man who went to hear a rousing 
sermon on Sundays at Ebenezer, got the Vicar 
to marry him in the old church, and took his 
babes there to be baptised. John Lester did 
not admire Dissent, but neither did he approve 
of sleepiness, and he preached a sermon soon 
after his appointment on the text, " Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind," to 
prove that, so the people were in, earnest, they 
might call themselves what they liked, for him. 
He made up his mind gravely, and he worked 
courageously, that if there were attractive ser 
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mons preached at Ebenezer in the eTening, 
there Bhonld be others eqaallj attractiye at the 
church in the morning; and he smfled with a 
pleasure to be excosed him, because he was 
really in earnest, when he saw that, Sonday 
after Sunday, his congregation increased. He 
added greatly to the good opinions that he soon 
began to win by the impartiality of his conduct, 
and his readiness to serve all who came to him, 
and also by his prowess in athletic exercises. 
He played foot-ball with the schoolboys, and 
cricket wiUi the Tillage eleven ; he broke a 
restive horse of Farmer Stebbing's, that had re-> 
sisted all other efforts, and he carried home a 
poor bricklayer's lad who had broken his leg in 
a fistU from the roof of a lone cottage. He had 
been six months at Stonefield, and already it 
was not uncommon to hear, " We will go and 
hear Parson Lester," or, " Let us tell the young 
Vicar." 

By way of adding to his popularity, or, to 
use his own feeling and expression, *^ increasing 
his usefulness," he had desired to have his 
sister with him, not having as yet found the 
particular She of bis fancy. He knew how 
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much influence the Vicar-esa must have, especi- 
ally if she have tact, and the good feeling of a 
lady. Rose, too, was so gay, so bright ; he had 
been very anxious for her to come, and now 
that she had come — John Lester was disap- 
pointed. 

Not that she did not make friends, and ac- 
quire influence amongst his flock ; not that she 
was not good and kind, nor that her " heart was 
not ever open to melting charity." She was, in 
a few weeks, as much liked as her brother. 
The organ in the church took a different tone 
and meaning under her skilful hands ; the old 
folk stayed in their seats after service to listen 
to her voluntaries; there was no trouble in 
gathering the choir-children, and the old women 
in the Almshouses looked trimmer and cleaner in 
expectation of her visits. She was not only liked, 
and found useful, she was greatly admired. 
Young girls who had formerly consulted Kiver- 
ford fashions, of the gayest, took pattern now 
by Miss Lester's simple dresses and bonnets. 
The young cai'penter, who had expressed his 
admiration the night of her arrival, never could 
conceal his blushing constancy, flis sisters and 
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cousins teased him when he was unusually busy^ 
and smiling more broadly than his wont, by in- 
sinuating that " of course he'd got a job at the 
Vicarage." As for the farrier, with his head on 
one side, and his thumbs stuck in the string of 
his leather apron, 

" I know'd the night she come she was game, 
every inch of her-; the set on of her head and 
neck was enough. Blood, said I, and right I 
was. Next morning, tripping across the green, 
with the dew still on the grass, holding up the 
«kirts of a dainty white gown, she showed as 
neat pasterns as you'd see anywhere, and step- 
ped like a two-year-old. I'd lay a crown, now," 
and he chucked the bit of silver in the air as he 
spoke, ** that there's not a nattier filly in the 
<50unty !" 

The tailor looked askance for a short time, 
and mumbled something about ^'the grace of 
God;" but his wife, who had a shrewish tongue, 
bade him remember the kind words and needful 
help that Miss Lester had brought them ; and^ 
though he did not say, he did feel that there 
must be some grace in her. It was long since 
it had reached him from the Vicarage, for he 
was a " bitter " Methodist. 
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It was in Bose herself, Rose at home, that her 
brother was disappointed.- She was not gay 
and bright, as he had expected. When she 
came home, and sat down for the evening, the 
mournful expression returned to her face, she 
was weary and silent. She had acceded to 
^very suggestion he had made to her, she helped 
him wherever he directed it, but gravely, with- 
out alacrity. He debated the matter with him- 
self a short time, and then decided to speak to 
her. He thought, with Solomon, how good 
was a word spoken in season. The brother 
and sister had been over to see Aunt Hannah 
at Riverford, and returning across the bare 
fields in the rich sunset of October, John began : 

** You have been with me three months now, 
Rosie. Do you like it ? are you happy here t 
or do you not get amusement enough V* 

"Oh I quite enough. There are heaps of 
people to see, and plenty to do. I like Stone- 
field very much ; and now that Aunt Hannah is 
going to send the grey over for .me, we shall 
have some rides — ^that will be pleasant.*' But 
Rose spoke without a smile. " Perhaps, though, 
I have been here long enough for you, John! 

Q 2 
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Toil are to send me to Aunt Hannah, you know, 
^hen yon are tired of me. I must stay with 
her, of course, before I go home." 

" Go home I I don't want you to go home. 
Rose, if you are content here. Tou used to be 

80 gay, and now Rosie, what is it ? You 

have grown suddenly into a mournful woman. 
I saw it when you came, but I thought perhaps 
you were lonely without Margaret, but you are 
just the same after these three months. No, 
not the same, for the sad look has deepened 
into a grave shadow. It is not very gay here, 
and the people where you might like to visit 
are unfortunately away this year. I mean the 
Ashleys of Broadstone, and Lord and Lady 
Riverford, They have both of them property 
in this parish, and by-and-by we may go there. 
Just now ** 

" What are you thinking off* Rose said, with 
her brown eyes wide open. *^ I am not anxious 
to visit there, or anywhere else, for that matter. 
I don't care if I never go into society again." 

" And why not? What has society done to 
you?" 

" Nothing — but — how hollow it all is I — ^how 
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bitter are its pleasures and its kindness I How 
sad everything is I How tired I am 1" 

It was not so much the words as the tone of 
passionate distress in which she spoke that 
surprised him. She was herself hardly aware 
of the effect of her words, so great was the re- 
lief of uttering them. 

" Bose, dear, why is your disgust so great t 
Why are you discontented? It appears to me 
that your lot is a sufficiently happy and com- 
fortable one. You have so much — money and 
friends, and personal gifts, and intellectual re- 
sources. Look round you, how many there are 
that have nothing — ^nothing but care and sor- 
row." 

** And do you think it makes me less sad that 
others are poor and wretched, and more un- 
happy than myself? It makes me miserable to 
think of them — to think how full the world is of 
sorrowful, struggling people. Sometimes it 
makes me mad that 1 cannot — that some one-^ 
that God does not right all the wrong and in- 
justice, and make ^ the rough places plain.' " 

" The rough places are made plain when the 
^warfare is accomplished,' and until then there 
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SB nothiDg for each one of as to do but to fight 
the good fight. We may help each other^ we 
may strengthen feeble knees, and hands that 
hang domiy bnt the warfare must go on. It is 
part of onr tennre of life, part of the law, in 
£9ict; we can no more prevent it than we can 
onr breathing. Can yon understand that, dear 
as yon are to me, valuable as is yonr co-opera- 
tion in my work, good as yon are to the people 
about you, you may add tenfold by being 
cheerful. It is the willing spirit and rejoicing 
heart that you want now. I am not canting, 
Bose, or quoting texts to you, because I have 
learned them as a part of my profession. In 
olden times the greater the knight, the more 
were his fights and perils, even those that he 
sought; and, if you observe, you will find it 
particularly recorded that he joyfully buckled 
on his armour, and went into the battle with a 
glad countenance. The religious sentiment 
was very strong — so it is in you ; but you have 
been fighting harder than any of us know, and 
you have come up from the struggle dusty, and 
weary, and faint. It is to those who are worthy 
that the struggle is appointed, so that they may 
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become wortliier. Poor little Rose," and he 
drew her hand affectionately through his arm^ 
" I will not worry you. Can I be of any use to 
you!" 

**None," she said, with bent head — "none, 
thank you, John. I am better already, only 
you do not know it — better in this, that I am 
grave; before I was very sad. I am getting 
better — God and his angel Time are helping 
me. 

" Ton do not think, do you, Jack," said 
Rose again, after some pause, "that anyone 
here could have remarked my being sad or 
discontented ? I hope not. I should be very 
sorry. Or auntie — ^would she think me changed T" 

" These people would only suppose that you 
were naturally grave. But Aunt Hannah is 
quite another affair-*-she might." 

" I am sure I was quite gay and saucy there 
to-day: and I chat in the most light-hearted 
fashion with your poor people." 

" Perfectly true ; and I have been surprised 
sometimes to see the spirits you can assume for 
a time; but you are sad enough afterwards. 
However, be very sure Aunt Hannah will say 
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nothing to me — ^whatever she may think, she 
will never play one of ns against the other- 
she is one of the most judicious and discreet of 
women in everything that is not strictly per- 
sonal. She looked at you keenly, I thought, to- 
day; and she took an unusual quantity of 
snuff — she always does when she is disturbed.'' 
From that day Bose took up again the old 
studious . habits of her girlhood — she read her 
French, German, and, above all, English books. 
It was rather hard at first — ^it had seemed such 
rest and comfort to sit listless, with her head on 
her hand, her work lying on her knee, and 
look out at the waving of the tr^es, and the 
driving of the clouds, or fling herself idly on 
the lawn in the garden, and know that she 
heard, though she did not listen for them, the 
humming of the bees, the cooing of the wood- 
pigeons, the clink-clank of the forge, and the 
creaking of tilted waggons, on their way 
through the village towards Biverford. She 
began little by little to recover the old ground, 
and to see that the deep depression she had 
allowed herself was surely enervating and 
destroying all her mental and moral health and 
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etrength. She began little by little to improve ; 
and though she did not regain her gaiety, she 
acquired the calm, intense look and the cour- 
ageous smile (if such an epithet be allowed) of 
one that conquers. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

II JTB. and Mrs. Lester, and James, came down 
-"-*• to the Vicarage, and spent Christmas in 
East Anglia. They stayed a few days with 
Miss Blount, who would have been hurt if Mr» 
Lester had not visited her, and yet was im- 
mensely relieved when he was gone. She had 
some of the vanities of a woman, in spite of her 
eccentricities, and fancied she was remarked 
upon. 

** I daresay your papa is very nice and good, 
love," she would say to Rose; "but I never 
did like men at all. Boots, dear, boots I — make 
a noise, creaky noise; and I don't like the 
smell of leather; and then, dear, your papa 
does not like me to take snuff. I have got 
used to it, and cannot help it now. Never mind. 
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we are very good friends, and the visit has 
^one off very well; and he is very fond of 
Mary." 

During the Lesters' visit at Stonefield, a basket 
of game or fruit was sent over every day from 
Biverford, or a messenger, to ask if the car- 
riage or the horses were wanted ; or else Miss 
Blount came over herself, and was delighted to 
go, leaning on John Lester's arm, through his 
church and schools. The one person she was 
proud of and delighted in after her sister, was 
her nephew, John. She took the greatest in- 
terest in the furnishing of his house and the 
planting of his garden ; she listened to all his 
parish details, and brought baskets of cakes 
and apples in her carriage for his scholars. 
She was hardly an orthodox Churchwoman, 
and dabbled a little in Dissent, going some- 
times late in the evening to hear the much- 
praised discourses of some notable Wesleyan ; 
but if John Lester had expressed a wish for a 
carved reredos, or a pair of candlesticks for the 
altar, or a cross of white chrysanthemums for 
a Christmas decoration, he would have got it. 

James the coachman took the greatest plea- 
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sure in driving his mistress over to Stonefield on 
Sunday, always keeping his watch ten minutes 
fasty that he might have the chance of putting 
up his horses, and getting into church in time 
to hear Miss Hose's beautiful playing. James 
evidently considered he made a large propor- 
tion of the congregation ; and if the width of 
his shoulders, the glossiness of his coat, and the 
creakiness of his boots be taken into account, 
bis idea was not unnatural. On those Sunday 
mornings when Miss Blount rang the bell for 
the stables, James usually drove round before 
she was ready for him. Stepping into the car- 
riage with her large gold watch in her hand, 
and the chain twisted round her wrist and 
fingers, she would regularly ask him the time, 
and as he touched his hat and answered, she 
would say gravely, 

"Ah! yes, James, yes. I think you are 
about ten minutes fast — ^about ten minutes, by 
me, yon are. But it is no matter. Rather a 
good plan, James, to be a little fast. Always 
in time then." 

Once more James touched his hat gravely; 
but, as soon as the carriage-door was shut, a 
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comical smile twisted up his coarse features, 
and he put his horses into a merry trot. Inside 
the carriage Miss Blount, too, smiled, some- 
times laughed outright, and nodded her head 
at her coachman's back. 

" The old rogue I" she would say. "As if I 
did not know P 

But the little joke went on every time "me 
and missis," as James would say, went over to 
Stonefield. When "missis" did not go, James 
often went over to the Sunday afternoon service, 
faking his wife with him, draped in the most 
brilliant and largest patterned of tartan shawls. 
She thought it looked comfortable and well-to- 
do, and he unaffectedly admired it. Very 
pleased were the worthy couple when they 
were asked by Miss Rose to take their tea iu 
the Vicarage kitchen, and still more so when 
the Vicar himself came and chatted with them 
— ^though James was a little puzzled as to the 
right mode of addressing his interlocutor. Of 
course he knew what other people called the 
gentleman, but that was not a guide for him. 
In old times he was Master John, then Mr» 
John. In his own secret heart he would have 
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liked to call him Vicar, or Mr. Vicar ; he was 
rather pleased with the title, and thought it 
soimded well. On one or two occasions he acta- 
allj did ventore on that mode of address, bat 
he laid it aside with a sigh of disappointment, 
becaase his wife told him it wonld sonnd 
singular — no one else said it. On the whole, 
James preferred not to be *' singular." The 
East Anglian mind is slow and diild-like, and 
James, in spite of his big, powerfal body, and 
a good deal of common sense, and mnch 
stable experience, was veiy slow and child- 
like. 

It was on one of these Snnday afternoons 
that the Vicar came out into the churchyard 
after service, and found James and his wife 
talking to some of their old acquaintance — Ids 
parishioners. 

**So you have walked over again, James,*' 
said the Vicar. "How are you, Mrs. King? 
Here comes my sister. She will be glad for 
you to come back to tea. It is a long walk. 
But what does your Sector say to your coming 
over to my church so often ? I do not know 
that I ought to sanction it.'' 
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" Well, sir, you see, first place, it's very 
natural me oomin' over — ^IVe knowed you, boy 
and man, since you was a baby ; and then, sir, 
my old woman and me always says we hears 
Bible truth here, and things we can think about 
and work on in the week." 

" I am sure I hope you do, James," said the 
Vicar, gravely, but for a moment rather at a 
loss how to reach the plain, matter-of-fact 
understanding of this man. 

*' And, sir, if I may make bold to speak," said 
the grocer, who was one of the company, 
*' everyone knows Stonefield music and choir- 
singing is a treat to hear, unless when you come 
to surplexes, and such like, but we've none of 
them goings on now. Not that there is any 
harm in surplexes, only I don't think the boys 
sing really better for them." 

•* Ah 1" said the Vicar, " there you are right. 
There is no harm in many things ; but, as the 
apostle says, if they are stumbling-blocks, and 
make weak brethren to oflfend, then they should 
be avoided. People should be very careful — 
clergymen especially — ^to do nothing to offend 
the feelings and prejudices of others. You 
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know, too, St. Paul says, *A11 tluDgs are law- 
ful, but all things are not convenient/** 

<< Why, Lord, sir," said James, again taking 
up the conversation, " there's one or two places 
about here where Tve been to church, and I 
knowed no more than a Jew what they was at, 
though some of the singing was very pretty to 
hear. And in Stonefield here things went so 
queer you didn't know any more than, Fm of 
opinion, they knowed themselves, whether they 
was afoot or ahorseback. Did you now ?" said 
James, with outspread hands. 

" Oncommon well said, Bob King," said the 
farrier, who appreciated the simile. " I'd wager 
my Sunday hat, now," touching that article of 
his attire ; then, suddenly remembering time, 
and place, and hearers, he added, '^ saving your 
presence, sir," and stopped short. 

The Vicar laughed, and wishing the little 
company good day, he broke up the conversa- 
tion. But, on his way to the Vicarage, he 
turned suddenly upon his sister^ lifting himself 
from the stooping gait, with bent head and 
hands clasped behind his back, in which he often 
indulged when thinking earnestly. 
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" Rose, what is the way to meet these peo- 
ple, and bring spiritual things to their compre- 
hension ? What a puzzle it is ! When I talk 
to them, or preach to them, I have to turn over 
and over in my mind whether I myself distinct- 
ly understand my own meaning, and the mean- 
ing of the phrases I use ; and then I have to 
consider whether the language is of the simplest 
and clearest kind, so that, through no idleness 
nor carelessness of mine, they may distort my 
ideas. Considering how great are our imper- 
fections, what a mercy it is that the Almighty 
looks at the thoughts of the heart, regarding 
the intention, and not only the bad, poor work^ 
There are many people," he went on, "who 
deprecate, or doubt the necessity and desira- 
bility of education. What is education but to 
fit a man to live well and die well, pursuing 
truth and goodness, and glorifying his.Maker ; 
and to do this for and by himself to be li^e a 
fine strong-grown forest-tree, and not a miser- 
able weakling, propped here, and straggling 
there, neither affording shade nor ornament. 
Ignorant people follow the examples set by each 
other, in the most foolish and prejudiced way, 
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going blindlj and dtnpidly, 'like dnmb-diiTen 
cattle.' There are a few persons holding larger 
or smaller lights — whatever the size they have 
been kindled at the torch of knowledge 
— some of whom deliberately withhold the 
light they bear, and will give none to those 
groping about in darkness. I cannot under- 
stand it. I have listened to their arguments 
for refusing the lamp of education, but they 
appear to me to be words, mere words. I con- 
sider a great proportion of the evil and folly, 
and deeds of darkness and shame in the world, 
is caused by ignorance. How can anyone 
reconcile it to his conscience to** let such 
things go ont ^Darkness hath covered the 
land, and gross darkness the people ;' and the 
light is hidden I Tn the Bible, in all Semitic 
writings, writing that finds its counterpart 
still in Eastern lands, you everywhere find that 
horror of darkness ; and the darkness of the 
mind is indeed a darkness that may be felt." 

" I think, John," said Rose, as they entered 
the house, after walking in thoughtful silence, 
** that you chose your profession rightly — you 
are fit to be a clergyman." 
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He ooloured suddenly* 

"Thank you, dear, for your good opinion. 
If fco try to help others, to endeavour to set 
an example, and point the way to peace, by 
keeping myself * unspotted from the world,* 
make one fit to be a clergyman, I may at least 
hope you are right." 

When Lord and Lady Kiverford came down 
to the Hall at Christmas, the Vicar of Stone- 
field and his sister were their frequent guests. 
Lady Siverford had no children, so she was at 
liberty to choose her own amusements and asso- 
ciates. There was no one to be injiured or 
neglected if she went for a year to the Nile 
with Lord Riverford, or asked, as she was very 
fond of doing, every young man of promise to 
her house. She had a kind word for every- 
body, drove herself in a low old-fashioned pony- 
carriage ; and many a weary woman and child 
had she helped a few miles on their way, to 
the great amazement of some new John- 
Thomas behind her, who had seen the hawk-eye 
light upon him that very day at luncheon,, for 
some dereliction of duty, or carelessness, and 
who knew that the imperious old lady was 
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unapproachable unless she herself pleased to be 
approached. She had property of her own, 
and liked money, bnt she Uked better to spend it. 
My lord wandered about his &rms in a shep- 
herd tartan suit, with a blue neckcloth, the bow 
of which usually worked itself under his ear, 
was straightened by Lady Siverford at lunch- 
eon, and before dinner was under the other 
ear. He was an excellent shot, and carried a 
gun whenever there was a chance of a partridge 
or rabbit in his walk, that chance shot being 
much more to his taste than the marvellous bags 
at a battue. 

" By Jove !" the old Earl would say, ** a battue 
-a disgrace to the aristocracy of the countiy. 
When I was a young man, I had rather have 
been a poacher than shoot in such a cowardly 
feshion. Hang it all, it's murder I I would as 
soon go into my lady's poultry-yard. Sport I — 
it's not sport at all." 

Mark Barton was the Earl's constant com- 
panion when he was at the Hall, and together 
they went through all the details of draining 
and fencing, repairing of buildings, letting of 
shootings, and the thousand things that occupy 
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a land-owner when his heart is in his land. 
Lord Riverford cared nothing for his successor, 
a far-away kinsman — he did not care to leave 
a very large property in the highest order for 
another — he himself liked the order — ^it was his 
hobby, his delight. The land was his own, and 
had been in his family for centuries; and he 
would as soon have sat down to dinner with a 
soiled table cloth, as have left farms and copses 
ill-cared fbr. He listened to every complaint, 
every claim for repairs, and every suggestion, 
and looked into the question fully. But if 
there was one person who loved order better, 
and more desired the comfort and well-being of 
the tenants than the Ear], it was the Countess ; 
and many a man who had failed to make my 
lord see his need of this or that, would try an 
appeal to my lady, who often amused herself 
by paying for the matter out of her privy purse, 
and surprising my lord by the wonderful im- 
provement. 

It was with mutual pleasure that Lady River- 
ford and Rose Lester learned to know, each 
other. The difference in age and in position 
might at first seem to militate against a very 
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intimate companionship, but the stronglj- 
marked features in both women were upright- 
nessy earnestness, and the sense of justice. 
Lady Birerford's childless old age was beauti* 
fied and softened by Rose, and Bose's inex- 
perience and romantic sensibility were cor- 
rected and toned, the firmness and self-control 
latent in her character were strengthened by 
the courtly old woman. A very sincere regard 
existed between Lady Riverford and Miss 
Blounty though each was keenly alive to the 
peculiarities of the other, and the breadth and 
discretion of their charities were greatly influ- 
enced by many consultations. Miss Blount 
erred on the side of lenity, Lady Riverford of 
severity ; the latter could always be restrained, 
the former rarely. Often, after deciding upon 
a certain course of action, no sooner was Lady 
Biverford's pony-carriage out of sight than 
Miss Blount's sympathy for sorrow and suffer- 
ing arose, and overthrew all other considers^ 
tions, and her bounty was poured out. Miss 
Blount loved money for what it brought her, 
but also for its own sake ; she liked to feel she 
possessed it ; it was a certain form of power 
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that all women (why not add all men?) are 
said to love so well. Lady Riverford only cared 
for it to use it ; she had the power of position 
without it. If Miss Blount had told the whole 
truth, she would like to have been Lady River- 
ford, though she often indulged in Uttle sar- 
casms about her aristocratic prejudices. Lady 
Riverford never would have changed with Miss 
Blount. 

The two ladies had some points of character 
curiously alike, though the way in which they 
were exhibited differed much, owing^ to the 
difference of education and position. There 
were also some striking personal resemblances. 
Their height and carriage, ' and their mode of 
address were similar, but Lady Riverford had 
been a handsome woman, and Miss Blount a 
plain one. Miss Blount always wore good and 
expensive clothes, usually black; and Lady 
Riverford was often very shabby in attire, and 
did not trouble herself at all about colours. 
With all their differences, they were very cour- 
teous to each other, and neither of them ever 
forgot to respect the other's position. It re- 
quires a great deal of that quality that seems 
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likely to become old-fashioned, or obsolete, dig« 
nity, to pnderstand duly how to respect oneself 
in respecting others. 

Mr. Barton had rallied from his feeble state 
of health, but actual and entire recoyery seemed 
unlikely, and only to Rose did Mrs. Barton 
speak of this. She was anxious about her son, 
of whom she had not heard since a letter he 
wrote from Bathurst, and she feared he must 
have fallen into troubles or sickness in his new 
occupation. In her secret heart she would like 
him to have returned home, but she knew that 
that was a selfish wish. She had written to 
Edmund, at his father's earnest wish, to tell 
him of his feverish longing to see him, if it were 
possible. 

Rose heard constantly from Julia Barton; 
she sometimes spoke of the Ashleys. Maud 
Ashley had returned to Mrs. Fellowes', after 
spending some time on the Continent with 
her mother. Mrs. Ashley remained very ill, 
and her son was with her. 

Amongst other guests that Rose met at 
Riverford Hall was Mr. Ashley; she observed 
him with some interest. She found him an 
educated, high-bred man, but cold, and obsti* 
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nately prejudiced in all, and chiefly in his poli- 
tical opinions. He was a magistrate, a Justice 
of the Peace, Chairman of Quarter Sessions — 
above all, a staunch supporter of the Conserva- 
tive party, and it was a great disappointment 
to him that his only son could not be persuad- 
ed to enter Parliament, to interest himself in 
the Bank, or engage himself in public life, in 
which his talents, his education, his fortune and 
position, would have assuredly obtained for him 
distinction. To the practical-minded, hard- 
working father, the theoretical, meditative, epi 
curean son, was a great disappointment, and 
seemed a lums naturas. 

Mr. Ashley was very attentive to Bose. He 
paid her that most charming of all compli- 
ments, the considerate attention of an old 
school — half tender, half chivalrous, of an intel- 
lectual man to a woman young enough to be 
his daughter, whom he finds as intelligent and 
nearly as well-read as himself. There could 
have been no better restorative and tonic to 
Rose's wounded heart and womanly pride than 
Mr. Ashley's pleasure in her society. He might 
not have made himself equally agreeable had he 
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met her anywhere bat at Lord fiiverford's ; bat 
Bose was not likely to set an ondae Talae upon 
his politeness, or to presnme in any way upon 
his &Toar. She smiled with qniet amosem^it 
when he said one night, 

** I have known yon since yon were qaite a 
child. Miss Lester — ^yoor good aontbronght you 
into the Bank with her one day, to introdace 
her little niece to me, all carls and smiles, and 
dressed from top to toe in white frills. I re* 
member yon very well, like a little Yision*" 

Rose, too, remembered that he gave her' a 
fresh-minted half-crown that day, which she 
still possessed; and she also remembered that 
since then until now only the most distant of 
bows did the banker voachsafe to her. 

^ And lately again I have heard about you 
from my son and daughter. Maud, my daagh* 
ter, is with her aunt. She likes society — ^I sap- 
pose it is natural at her age ; and perhaps, on 
the whole it is right that she should see as much 
of the world as possible. I do not want her to 
marry in haste, nor do I want her to make any 
meaaUianee. With her prospects, Maud Ashley 
can command the matrimonial market — rather a 
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professional remark, Lady Riverford," he said, 
laughing. " But you will agree with my 
opinion ?" 

" Certainly/' replied the lady ; and then she 
added, a little drily, and without looking up 
from the pear she was daintily peeling, " I do 
not think Miss Ashley is likely to make mis- 
takes as to who is, or is not, a desirable partV^ 
Then, putting half the pear on Eose's plate, 
and eating her own share with deliberation^ 
and unmistakable appreciation of its flavour, 
she said, still without looking up, *' When Miss 
Ashley comes, when we all come down to Anglia 
in the Summer, my dear Rose, we will have her 
here, and make you two girls better acquainted* 
You did not tell me before you had ever met 
each other." Then, darting a sudden look 
at Rose she addressed her next * sentence 
to Mr. Ashley, and dipped her fingers in the 
little glass bowl beside her, " Mr. Beauchamp 
Ashley, now, is a very different nature from his 
sister. You would be more anxious as to his 
possibly entering upon ill-considered or un- 
desirable connections ?" 

Lady Riverford fancied there had been a 
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flush of colour on Rose's cheek when Mr. Ashley 
said his son apd daughter had spoken of her ; 
and now she saw the swift blood mount just for 
a moment* 

^^ Oh I as to Beauchamp/' began Mr. Ashley, 
with some irritation, ^^one can never count 
upon him ; but possibly things may — " He 
stopped, for Lady Biyerford had already risen 
from table, and was preparing to leave the 
room. 

^' Rose, my dear," said the elder lady, by-and- 
by, when they were alone together in the 
drawing-room, ^^ what do you know of Beau- 
champ Ashley T" 

"Nothing, Lady Riverford," answered the 
girl, calmly. 

'^Nothing? — nonsense. He is handsome, he 
is clever, *and so are you ; and you know each 
other pretty well, too, I suspect. What is 
there between you t" 

" Nothing, Lady Riverford." 

" Very well— just as you please. I am not 
going to press you, but remember this, if you 
want a friend, you will have one in me, in spite 
of his father's calculating views. If John Ash- 
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ley of Broadstone were John Ashley of Pond's 
End, or the grocer's partner at Altcaster or 
Biverford, one would say he was a snob — not 
an elegant word, my dear, but expressive, and 
serves my purpose now. As it is, he will be 
called worldly-minded by those who happen to 
dislike him, and they are very few ; or a pru« 
dent, wise man. What a wonderful thing it is 
that money and the getting of it soils the miud 
and the fingers. Should you fear being poor, 
child? Because you are not poor for your 
position in life." 

"I should not fear a great many things if 
the man I loved could give me the necessaries, 
the requirements of an educated and decently- 
bred gentlewoman," said Rose, boldly. 

** That's a brave girl. Come and kiss me, my 
dear. I'm proud of you." 

•' You said my position in life," said Rose — 
"what do you mean? You are richer, of 
course, and you have a title that I shall never 
have ; but you are- only a gentlewoman, and so 
am I." 

" Well done, little democrat," said the Count- 
ess, laughing, and still keeping her arms round 
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Rose. " What your brother calls the wild-thyme 
spirit in you is improving. I am not offended, 
my dear" (she saw the hot colour mount to 
Rose's brow), "you are quite right, the only 
grotmd of distinction that we both have is, that 
we are educated gentlewomen ; but the world 
gives — ^now, Rose, don't jump, 1 *hold the 
world but as the world,' and you know it — cer- 
tain distinctions of class, of which we can no 
more be ignorant, or to which take exception, 
than we can of our various patronymics, with- 
out a general smash and confusion, in which all 
classes would suffer alike, and until another 
and arbitrary order and classification were or- 
ganized. To my mind, the true reformer, 
patriot, philosopher, is he who, holding fast to 
what he finds good, yet aspires to the better, 
and will not merely endeavour to obtain that 
better, when it shows itself, for himself, but will 
make all others equally participators in it ; he 
who, holding the torch of knowledge, freely 
flings abroad its light ; and he who has learned 
to respect the rights and feelings of others, by 
first of all respecting himself. How I admire 
the dignity of self-respect, so acting as to raise 
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the moral worth of the individual, and the 
whole class to which he belongs ; this does not 
prevent improvement or progress ; to the man 
who really and honestly wins distinction, even 
by the world, as you know, are often spoken 
the talismanio words, * Friend, go up higher.' 
Now, my dear, as to your speech of never 
having a title, you may be pleased to hear, 
from your old friend, not from the Countess of 
Eiverford, that if it had pleased God to give 
me a son, I would have welcomed Hose Lester 
as his bride, and my daughter, and been glad 
to kno^ that, when I died, my coronet would 
rest on worthy brows, and, more, that the people 
and places for which I had cared would be in 
the charge of, the work I had begun would be 
carried on by, loving and beloved hands," 
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CHAPTER DL 

TN the Spring Rose went to London — London, 
^ that refbge of the desohtte and oppressed, 
where so many hide themselres, and their 
aching hearts, from the gaze, the scomfol smile, 
the pitv of their fellows. London, so gay, so 
cordial to the rich and well-placed, so heartless 
and neglectfiil of those barks that, having 
launched npon its sparkling waves, make ship* 
wreck, or go down, secretly sapped, nnder 
a brilliant sky. London, that home for the 
student, where alone he can find ready at his 
call every appliance, literary, scientific, or ar- 
tistic, and also the society of congenial minds. 
London, that kaleidoscope of gaiety, mirth, 
fashion, sorrow, want, rags, of the grand and 
proud, the humble and the beggar, of industry 
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and toil, grinding toil, scarcely conceivable in 
its extent, and uttermost folly and idleness. 

Eose Lester had found London bitherto agree- 
able enough, knowing by observation many of 
its wonderful and picturesque transformations, 
many of its lights and shadows. All her amuse- 
ments and occupations had been found there, 
but now she saw with other eyes. She wan- 
dered with her father through the parks, and 
seemed to look at everything from a long dis- 
tance. She went with her mother and brother 
to various places of interest and recreation. 
She cared no more for them. She went into 
company — dinner, ball, or concert. They were 
all empty, they were nothing more to her, the 
soul was fled ; they were but as a dead corpse. 
She had gone beyond them, they were like the 
vain mutterings of the heathen priest at the 
altars of a decaying faith, to the ears of the 
new Christian votary. 

All was changed. Her sister was parted 
from her, and her mother found in her second 
son, James, the devoted and sympathetic com- 
panionship that a cultivated and bright-witted 
woman often finds in her son. Bose rejoiced to 
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see tbe perfect, happj understanding between 
tbem ; but she wondered, with a sigh, where 
was this sjmpath J to be found for her. 

Mr. Lester welcomed his child with great de- 
light, and they fell into their old habits of read- 
ing and conversing upon literary or philosophi- 
cal matters. No one noticed any change or 
peculiarity in Rose. Her father and mother 
spoke of her as having improved in mind and 
character ; they used to fear that she would be 
too light-hearted, too careless with her fine 
health and happy temper. Her father expressed 
his feeling by saying "Rose was grown." 

In the Autumn the Lesters went to Switzer- 
land, and Rose and her mother went down into 
Italy for the Winter. Rose wrote long letters 
of discriminative and appreciative enthusiasm, 
about the old-world cities, and their art trea- 
sures, to her aunt, and her brother at Stonefield. 
Miss Blount read and re-read the charming 
productions, with her gold-rimmed spectacles 
well burnished up for the occasion, as she sat 
in her carriage, and was driven along the fami- 
liar roads, and pictured to herself her sister's 
and her niece's life in the scenes and amongst 
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the people graphically described to her. She 
often looked out of the carriage, and wondered 
if the lovely southern land would please her 
better than these homely, common scenes. She 
would drive over to Stonefield, and compare 
her letters with John Lester's ; and to her old 
friends and dependents it was with a quaint, 
proud pleasure that she talked of her niece's 
visit to Italy, Her practice every morning 
after breakfast, with the tender interest of 
affection in the minutest details, was to study 
the new maps of Italy for the routes and ex- 
cursions of her dear ones, and to read the latest 
books of travel on the Continent, that she pro- 
cured on purpose to accompany them at least 
in thought. 

Bose carried her dream, her thought, away 
with her across the mountains. She neither 
hoped nor feared now; she waited, like the 
breathless silence of night just before the 
coming of day. 

Pressing letters awaited Rose on her return 
from Italy. John was most anxious she should 
come [back to Stonefield ; his household had 
not gone on well during hex absence, to say 

s2 
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nothing about his own lonely hearth. Lady 
Riverford, too, had written, flaying she wanted 
her young friend ; she had been ill in the Win- 
ter, and had not gone to London after £aster ; 
she fancied she should be happier driving about 
at Riverford, and wandering in the gardens. 
She was alone, too, for Lord Riverford remain- 
ed in town for a debate, in which, for a wonder, 
he was interested, and intended to vote. In 
one corner of her letter she mentioned that 
Maud Ashley was, she understood, engaged to 
be married to the Honourable George Vesey, 
eldest son of Lord Honiton, and that she was 
to be at Broadstone in June. In another corner 
she mentioned that theBartonswere in great anx- 
iety about Mr. Barton, who had fallen ill again ; 
and that the Earl, with great regret, had been 
obliged to find another steward to fill his place. 
James was at home now every day, having 
finished his term at Oxford, so Rose felt she 
would not be neglecting her mother by going 
to Stonefield. 

John Lester drove his sister to Miss Blount's 
before taking her to the Vicarage. A. fond, 
loving welcome awaited her, and it was with 
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some difficulty that Rose escaped from the 
quick succession and wondrous variety of the 
food set before her. Miss Blount, a most ab- 
stemious person herself, had yet a curious fear 
of other people being starved, or fainting for 
food, and she never thought she was hospitable 
enough. As far as Bose was, concerned, she 
seemed to think she had not eaten since she 
left England last Autumn, and was never weary 
of asking her the minutest particulars about 
the viands, and the mode of dressing them, 
employed by the "barbarians" of the Conti- 
nent. Miss Blount had a great weakness for 
the pretty, dirty, graceful Pifferari children 
that sometimes wandered as far as the town of 
Riverford, and whose velvet dark eyes and 
flashing smiles, with the unknown words utter- 
ed in the plaintive musical tone that she did 
understand, invariably won her approving nods 
and smiles, and her money ; but it is a difficult 
matter with most people to combine, or find 
an agreement between the things of faith and 
those of sight — ^between hearsay and evidence. 
Miss Blount was no exception to this rule, and 
it wonld have been difficult, almost impossible, 
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to conyince her that all the other nations of 
the earth, save the English, were not bar- 
barians. 

Bose was subjected to a rigorous cross-ex- 
amination, dictated by the tenderest if rather 
inconvenient solicitude ; her air, her complexion, 
her general appearance were canvassed; and 
then Miss Blount turned to her nephew. 

"John, I believe the child is grown,*' she 
said. 

" That is exactly what papa said," cried Bose 
— "perhaps I am.*' 

" I am sure of it, now I know your papa has 
come to the same conclusion," said Miss Blount, 
smoothing down the front of her satin dress 
with a little air of humility. 

Bose was grown in mind, if not in body. 
Lady Eiverford perceived it; and poor Mrs. 
Barton, in her great sorrow, found comfort in 
Bose*s society, and help from her advice. 

" Some people come to their full stature very 
quickly,"' said the Countess ; " some vnth long 
leaps; some never seem to attain any stature 
at all, but remain stunted all their lives ; some 
grow on silently to the end of their days, like a 
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great tree to its prime. You are growing like 
that, my dear Rose ; but lately you haive made 
a long leap of growth, like the tree that, strik- 
ing down its roots, finds a stratum of soil that 
nourishes and develops it. It is a favourite 
and faUe notion that women do not improve 
after a certain point — some go so far as to say 
we are incapable of growth ; with absurdities 
about our brains and skulls. My dear, it is a 
foolish and cowardly lie ; but words, talk, will 
do us no good in disproving it — nothing but 
example is of any use. I have set myself 
against it, and I am proud to see you following 
in the same track. Live it down, as one has to 
do other lies in this world. In the interview 
with Abrahatn, Jehovah said that he would 
spare the city for the sake of ten righteous 
men. Let the slur upon women be disproved 
by the lives of as many of us as possible. I 
like to talk to you, my dear, I like to think that 
my mantle may rest upon your shoulders, that 
you will carry on the message in which I have 
deeply believed, and I do not think I weary 
you. I can only talk and teach now — my days 
of action are shortened. But I am keeping you. 
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and you promised to go to Mrs. Barton — she is 
a good, honourable woman, a lady. She has 
never asked anything of me, nor complained of 
any hardships. Of course I have helped her, 
and she has thankfully accepted help — she has 
no false pride. Her intellectual faculties have 
necessarily been in abeyance; but look how 
she has grown morally. Her patience, her 
courage, and her cheerful, faithfiil support of 
her husband are beyond praise. Fancy how 
many a less woman would have made ship- 
wreck in Mrs. Barton's place I I consider you 
a fortunate creature," continued the old lady, 
drawing the girl down to her on the sc^a, ^' to 
be able to take by your mere presence and kind 
smile, comfort to those who sit in darkness and 
sorrow. To all of us is given something that 
we may do for others — to you has fallen the 
sweet lot of sunshine and flowers, that have but 
to smile and breathe, to bear the sweet mes- 
sage of hope and sympathy to overladen 
hearts." 

Mrs. Barton told Rose of her husband's ill- 
ness, and of the great doubts the doctors enter- 
tained that he would ever again be able to do 
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anything, or entirely recover. She spoke of 
Mr. Barton's often-repeated wish to see his son 
again. She had, she said, often decided to send 
for him, and then resolved not to do so. Rose 
had, before the letter came from Bathurst, said 
she thought it would be unwise to disturb 
Edmund — it would probably overturn all his 
prospects if he were to come home — ^he would 
be unlikely to keep his berth, and yet more un- 
likely to find one as suitable; but now she 
counselled writing to tell him of his father's 
earnest wish, hoping that McLean might for- 
ward the letter, or that Edmund had returned 
to the station, and leaving his own heart to 
direct him. She felt that the father's longing, 
and his perhaps dying wish, should not be dis- 
regarded for the sake of his son's worldly 
interest; and Edmund might bitterly regret 
not having been able to judge for himself in 
the matter. 

The letter was written, and reached McLean's 
creek the day before Ned returned from Port- 
Philip ; and in the meantime there went on at 
Wood Cottage the fluctuations of failing health. 
At first Mark Barton repined and sufiered ter- 
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ribly from the compulsory idleness and confine- 
ment to the house; but gradually he became 
quiet, and accepted the lot dealt to him. Maria's 
tenderness watched over him, Maria's hand 
smoothed the feverish pillow, Maria's smile 
soothed aud animated him. Mrs. Barton had 
feared that he would be anxious and worried 
about the loss of his situation, and consequent 
loss of income ; but with the old carelessness of 
his temperament, Mark never troubled himself 
about the matter. He spoke of their poverty 
sometimes, but hopefally. Julia sent money 
home, the other girls were earning enough for 
themselves, Ned might make a fortune, and his 
brother would take care they did not starve if 
he could never work again. He would have 
given his last shilling to anyone ; and did not 
feel the obligation or humiliation that prouder 
spirits feel at receiving aid — ^it seemed to him 
perfectly easy and natural. Mrs. Barton knew 
this carelessness and poorness of spirit, but she 
said, always with a smile, 

'* I loved him, and I love him still ; I chose 
him, and would choose him again. Doubtless he 
has faults, but his sweet disposition, his Mth- 
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ful affection, and his simplicity of mind and 
humility are rare virtues." 

The girls came to see their sick father, but 
he pined for his son. When would Ned come t 
— when could Ned be there 1 Rose was con- 
stantlj at High-beeches ; she had carte blanche 
from Miss Blount to order anything the invalid 
might desire, but she never could resist saying,. 

" I'm sorry for liim and them all, but what 
on earth is to become of them I do not see. 
Maria would marry him, and she might have 
chosen so much better — men able to provide 
for her. I've no patience with people who don't 
look before they leap." 

" But, my dear auntie, she did not care for 
the wealthy people, and she did care for Mr. 
Barton. What else could she do f " 

** It is of no use talking. Rose ; she was very 
silly, and there ought to be some law against 
people making fools of themselves." 

•* That would be entirely interfering with the 
liberty of the subject," laughed Rose, "and 
you, for one, would rebel against that. Be- 
sides, everyone must gain his own experience, 
and not take that of another person — must 
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Mree his ain weird/ as the Scotch say; and 
in the matter of a partner for life, people must 
have some ideal — some Prince Charming — even 
if they find their mistake afterwards. Gra* 
cious I what cut-and-dried brown sticks we 
should be if we had no ideals ! Ton must ad- 
mit, auntie, that Mrs. Barton was not mistaken 
in her ideal ; and as for you/' said the girl, 
stooping and kissing , the plain-featured but 
high-hearted woman, "I believe you never 
found Prince Charming at all. Your ideal was 
fio high that no one ever came up to it." 

" Go away, and don't be saucy. Rose," said 
Miss Blount' shortly ; but she was amused, and 
secretly gratified at the supposition that a 
Prince Charming was possible even for her. 
" Ask cook for the jelly, and if you find your 
friends want some more port wine, order it as 
you return through the town." 

On her return from High-beeches, she was 
going into the wine-merchant's, when a gentle- 
man in deep mourning came out of the arch- 
way of the "Lion," walking slowly, with a 
riding-cane in his hand. It was Beauchamp 
Ashley. Eose turned deadly pale. Could no 
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one have told her that he was at Broadstone, 
and spared her this discomfort ? He saw and 
came to her with outstretched hand and a 
smile upon his lips, and accosted her in the 
usual quiet yet pleased manner. He was very 
pale, and there was a look of pain and weari- 
ness about his mouth and eyes. He gave not 
the smallest sign of observing Rose's confusion. 

"I called on your brother yesterday," he 
began, just as if he had only parted from her a 
day. **I learned accidentally that you were 
living with him, though staying in Riverford 
now. I knew your aunt when I was a child ; 
if you will allow me, I will walk back with you. 
But perhaps you have shopping to do ?" 

" Yes, I have," said Rose, speaking low, and 
with some difficulty, although she had recover- 
ed her self-control ; " but if you will wait a mo- 
ment, I shall be glad of your escort." 

He asked about her father and mother, if she 
had good news from India of Margaret, and 
other personal questions, showing, that he had 
forgotten no details of her life, and was inter- 
ested in it.' 

** And you !" said Rose at length, having re- 
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gained entire mastery of herself, and looking 
at him with grave, earnest eyes. 

** My poor mother is dead — ^that you doubt- 
less heard. I have been at Broadstone three 
months or more. Did you not know it f 

" No, indeed. I had not heard of your being 
here, and I have not seen you at church. I 
only returned from Italy in May. Did your 
mother, Mrs. Ashley, die in April ?" 

*^ Yes, in April ; she is buried at Broadstone. 
I brought her home — ^but I cannot talk of that. 
As for church, I rarely go to church — I may 
say never to Stonefield; and lately — I have 
been alone — disinclined to go out anywhere. I 
was sad and moody — ^you won't think it very 
weak of me ? I did not go beyond the park, 
and there only at night. I went down to my 
place in Somerset, but my father wrote for me 
to meet Maud ; she is coming home next week, 
after a long delay, bringing some friends with 
her. I am better. I can afford now, you see, 
to speak of the past." 

"Good evening. Miss Lester," said Gilbert 
Drake, meeting and passing the pair on the 
pavement. " Good evening, Mr. Ashley." 
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There was something almost oJOfensiye in the 
.low flourish of the man's hat, as if he could be 
impertinent and hostile when opportunity 
served, as well as civil. He looked after the 
young lady and her companion with an ironical 
smile. 

" I suppose," Beauchamp went on, " everyone 
thought you knew of my mother's death, and 
my whereabouts, or they would have told you. 
But no matter, I shall see you now you are 
here ?" He raised his voice with a tone of in- 
quiry. 

^ If you please," said Rose^ gravely, and he 
knew that she had outlived all illusions about 
him, but he did not know that, when she was 
alone in the house, she sat and thought of all 
he had been, all he was, of the dream she had 
indulged, and that before her rose a vision of 
the first time she saw him, coming up from the 
water along the shore, and she heard again his 
low, sweet singing, Du sclidnes Ihcher-madchen, 

Beauchamp Ashley went home restless and 
uneasy in mind, although cool and collected in 
manner. He was entangled in meshes of which 
Bose knew nothing, and he had let things go 
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on as they wouldy till now, when he would fain 
have controlled them, the desire returned to him 
to goveruy and not be governed by circumBtances, 
whichy like an Hi-managed horse with the bit 
between his teeth, would not now yield to his 
will. 

Beauchamp Ashley, then, was at Broadstone 
Park ; and, within a day or two of their first 
meeting, Hose, entering the drawing-room has- 
tily, equipped for walking, to ask if her aunt 
had any commissions, found Beauchamp Ashley 
sitting in a great eaay^hair, quietly chatting to 
Miss Blount. The old lady was radiant, and 
the snuff-box stood disregarded on the little 
table by her side. 

" I have not spoken to him for many years,*' 
she said. '* The last time he came was with 
his mother, about a pony, and he rode it — it 
was a grey one. Rose — round and round the 
garden. It was a very pretty pony, and a very 
gallant young rider — ^they were quite a pic- 
ture 1" 

Miss Blount was beaming, and her visitor, 
half in jest, half in earnest, indulged her 
humour. 
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** It was a very handsome pony, and a great 
favourite. I rode him till I was too big for him. 
If you chose him, Miss Blount, you must be a 
capital judge of horse-flesh." 

" Well, yes, I think I may say I was always 
considered so," said she, smoothing down her 
dress, as she rose and went to her writing- 
table. 

Rose looked in surprise. Was this the man 
who, a few days ago, looked, in spite of all his 
coolness, so downcast, so broken-spirited t But 
she did not speak. 

" There is the paper you want, Mr. Ashley," 
said Miss Blount, after searching some docu- 
ments, '^and I hope you may be successful. 
Mr. Ashley came for a vote for the Blind 
School, Rose, for the gardener's child. It seems 
a deserving case." 

But still Rose did not speak. 

" Don't delay your walk, my dear. Are you 
not going to meet Julia Barton? Tou can 
bring her back with you, if you like.' 

Rose went, and returned with her friend, and 
still Beauchamp Ashley was sitting with Miss 
Blount, and, when luncheon was announced, he 
VOL. n. T 
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-wanted no i/ntmiu g to ait down to taUe with 
thenu In the afternoon he atroDed with the 
two gifla in the old-&ahioned gaidoiy and 
poDed the great yellow plnma fiir them off thb 
walL 

After that day he waa conatantly at Biver* 
find, or at Stonefield. Sometbnea he met Boae 
walking, aometimes out riding, and then he 
would accompany her, till it seemed a natnral 
thing to all the neigfabonm to see them together 
— ^to all except to Gilbert Diake^ and he twisted 
his thin, hard fingers, and smiled. Rose won- 
dered, hot she made no more illnaions to her- 
self ; he was Teiy charming^ yeiy agreeaUe^ and 
suited her in so many ways, hot he had lost his 
inflnence with her. Wonld he ever r^;ain itf 
Would he ever be again the embodiment of her 
ideal T Sometimes she hoped so^ for there is no 
more painful process than the awakening from 
a dream and the breaking of idols. 
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CHAPTER X. 

"I)EFORE the Summer was over, Lady River- 
^ ford proposed to give her school-treat, 
which had been put oiBT, owing to the weak state 
of her health ; but now that she was well again, 
and that Lord Riverford's parliamentary duties 
were over, the festival, in which they took 
great pleasure, might be celebrated. 

The little ones were gathered from the three 
parishes in which the Riverford estates lay, and 
the gaily-decorated vans brought them and their 
teachers, a few parents, and older brothers and 
sisters, to the Hall. The long, sunny August 
day was a dream of pleasure to them, and a 
landmark in their memories. 

There was a short service, and a plain ad- 
dress, specially suited to the children, in the 

t2 
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little church at High-beeches^ and then pkty 
nnder the trees in the park. In a neighbouring 
field there was cricket, kiss-in-the-ring, cock- 
shy, Pnnch and Judy, a peep-show, and a stall 
for cakes and fimit, toys and string, at which 
only a penny a head was charged, the real 
expenses being borne by the Countess. But 
she was wise in human nature, and knew that 
English children value things most for which 
they pay something. 

The Siverford band played all day long, and 
the parish choirs sang some pretty choral pieces 
at intervals. Dinner and tea were served in a 
large tent, and to those who preferred to sit in 
groups outside ; and Lord and Lady Siverford 
presided at the tables themselves, and bade 
their guests welcome. When the serious duties 
of feeding were over, they talked to the parents 
about the management of affairs and the wel- 
fare of their children, and took them about the 
&rm, the stables, the linen-room, and the dairy, 
to see improvements, explaining some things, 
and asking their opinion upon others. 

The Earl and Countess had many guests of 
their country acquaiutances on these occasions. 
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but they never paid them attention^ or attempt- 
ed to entertain them. Everyone was expected 
to find his own amusement, and to contribute 
towards the general pleasure. 

Bose Lester and the three Bartons, who were 
all at home, and on whose account the Countess 
gave her school treat at this time, had been 
very busily engaged in its hasty preparations. 
Rose did not arrive till after all the rest of the 
party had been long assembled. She drove 
over late in the afternoon, looking sweet and 
cool in her pale blue dress, with her aunt, who 
only stayed an hour, alighting from her carriage 
in her shy fashion in the park, and going 
amongst the children, leaning on Bose's arm, 
saying a few words to them, and giving to 
those of her own parish sixpences or threepenny 
pieces, according to their good behaviour^ for 
«he was well acquainted with them all. She 
«tood and admired Punch's show and the peep- 
show, and would have gone away as quietly as 
she had come, but Lord Riverford saw her tall 
commanding figure, and said to the gentleman 
at his side, 

^'That is either my lady's wraith or Miss 
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Blount — there is no other woman of ihoee 
indies in the county." 

But before he reached her, Beanchamp Ashlej 
was organizing^ nnder her directions, a grand 
scramble for nnts and apples. 

Lord Biyerford came np, hot and dnstj, with 
hat much awrj, and neckcloth now gradnallj 
disappearing at the back of his neck. It was 
hard for Miss Blonnt to keep from laughing. 

^ Ashley, like a good fellow," cried his lord- 
ship, ftmning himself with his hat, '* go and see 
what jou can find for a thirsty landlord to 
drink. Half an hour ago I should have said 
anything but ginger4>eer, of which I suppose my 
lady has laid in a large supply ; but now I should 
be thankful for that. Only I should prefer some 
claret, if yon can find one of my people ; there 
was some in the tent ; and that would probably 
not disagree with me. Miss Blount, you will 
excuse my interrupting your ceremony for a 
minute or two. Ashley will be back directly, 
and he will manage these youngsters bett^ 
than I shall, especially as I have been descant- 
ing on my pigs for the last hour to some ad- 
miriQg farmers from Stonefield. If it had not 
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been for John Lester, your nephew, I should be 
in a state of collapse." 

Presently Mr. Ashley returned, with a tray 
of glasses, a claret jug, and a bowl of ice ; and 
Bose Lester was with him, carrying a basket of 
fruit and cake, of which the Earl insisted that 
Miss Blount should partake, or he would touch 
nothing himself. 

*' There were no servants to be found," Ash- 
ley said ; '' but Miss Lester was good enough to 
go with me, and we unearthed these treasures* 
There will be great surprise and alarm, I fancy, 
when the game of kiss-in-the-ring is concluded, 
at the invasion of the tent. I saw your colours 
and coronet whisking through the fascinating 
mazes ; and yotir tallest footman was hotly pur* 
sued by a damsel in a pink frock, with a green 
sash round her waist." 

By the time the scramble was over, Lady 
Biverford joined the group, and having taken 
Bose to where Maud Ashley was sitting, with 
some other ladies, she walked slowly across the 
park with Miss Blount, followed by the Earl 
and Mr. Ashley, to the gardens, for she wanted 
to show Miss Bloimt her dahlias. After a short 
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stroll. Miss Bloant took her leare, saying she 
would send for Rose later in the evening. 

The long happy day drew to its close, the 
moon rose broad and white above the great 
trees in the park, and the pleasure-vans began 
to take up their loads, and wend their way 
home. Supper was spread in the great dining- 
room, knots of guests were coming in, and 
carriages were drawing up in front of the 
house. Rose came in with a party of the 
Ashleys, and Julia Barton, and, leaning on 
Bose's arm was the pale, large-eyed girl she 
had seen once before at the Opera, Gertrude 
Brabazon. Gertrude was pleased with Bose» 
and had already whispered to Maud to ask her 
to Broadstone, to which Maud had replied^ 
"Perhaps." 

" In spite of your being tall, you do not walk 
too fast for me," Gertrude said to Rose ; ^* most 
people do, and I get so tired." 

Beauchamp Ashley, who had been Lady River- 
ford's supporter all day, and who stood beside 
her, looked at the two girls, as they entered the 
supper-room, with a changing cheek and un- 
easy manner. Presently he heard his father 
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asking Miss Lester to come over to Broadstone 
and see bis daughter — ^he should like them to 
be friends. Then the wave of talk intervened, 
and he heard no more. 

When the Bartons left Hose went with them, 
leaving a message for old James to follow her 
with the carriage. Beauchamp heard her 
adieuSy and, on pretence of walking home with 
Miss Barton, he slipped away from his hostess's 
side, she thinking his attention to that young 
lady very graceful, and not knowing that Rose 
was of the party. 

Hose started to walk home, for she could not 
keep Julia waiting, with her father so seriously 
ill in the house, and she was sure to meet the 
carriage in the lane. How it was she never 
knew — whether James lost his way, or idled 
talking to other men, but she did not meet the 
carriage, and she and Beauchamp Ashley walk- 
ed all the way home together in the moonlight, 
and were observed by many people, amongst 
others by Gilbert Drake, into whose vial of 
wrath and envy the sight cast another evil 
drop. An evil drop that he reserved for the 
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first chance he might have of teating its power 
for mischief. 

In a few weeks Rose returned to Stonefield, 
and went occasionally to Broadstone Park. 
Sometimes she rode or drove with Maud Ashley, 
for the girls did not dislike each other, and as 
Maud was in mourning for her mother, her 
marriage was postponed until the Spring. As 
her father would not receive company, she 
gladly took any society that would relieve what 
she called the " dulness '' of Broadstone. She 
often complained to Rose of her disagreeable 
life, her father's devotion to business, her 
brother's reticence and devotion to his books, 
and then of Gertrude Brabazon, who was on a 
long visit to her. She was so delicate, and 
stupid, and timid, Maud said ; she could not ride, 
or drive, or walk, and did not care for balls, 
and dresses, and jewels, as Maud did, but 
would lie on the sofa all •day, reading or 
thinking. 

" Papa wished me to have, her here, and I am 
obliged to be civil and kind to her, you know ; 
she will be very rich," Maud would say. " Is 
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it not unfortunate her having such bad healthy 
and being so plain ?" 

But Hose did not find Gertrude plain at all^ 
and wds very tender with her, on account of her 
delicate health and frail, slightly deformed 
person. She was interested in the studious^ 
original, and strangely modest and pure-minded 
girl. 

^'Maud does not care for me in the least,"^ 
Gertrude said once to Rose. " I am very sorry, 
but I am so different — obliged to be so differ- 
ent. Papa and mamma are disappointed in me. 
They wanted a son, and they have only me, 
and I am deformed — ^is it not unfortunate? 
I do. not care for gaiety at all, though I like 
the society of cultivated people very much ; if 
they are good enough to talk to me, I quite 
forget my deficiencies." 

Lady Augusta Brabazon, a thorough woman 
of the world, came down only on a short visits 
once or twice during her daughter's stay at 
Broadstone. 

Maud sometimes spoke of her marriage, as 
putting a term to her present uncongenial life^ 
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and giving her a continual round of amnsement 
and excitement. 

" But you cannot be always out, Maud,** Ger- 
trude said. ** What shall you do when you are 
at home alone?" 

^^Ohl we shall never be alone. I shall al- 
ways take care to have some one staying in the 
house; and he will go to his club, or into 
Parliament, or on some foreign mission. We 
shall never be alone. I should hate it I" 

Rose thought the marriage must be one of 
convenience, and not affection, and forbore to 
make any remark. Gertrude sighed and said, 

*^ I should like the society of a few educated, 
agreeable people, when I was well enough, but 
I should like best to be alone with the man I 
loved I" and the quick, bright colour flooded her 
cheeks and throat. 

Rose saw that colour come into her face some- 
times if Beauchamp Ashley entered the room, 
and once or twice a thought of what those two 
might be to each other flashed across her ; but 
it seemed unfounded. Beauchamp kept his own 
rooms very much, and rarely even came in to 
luncheon. Rose saw him ouly out of doors. 
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although she was a good deal at the Park. 

She had walked one day with her brother 
into Riverford, and in the High Street they 
had met Maud Ashley driving Miss Brabazon. 
The Vicar left the girls together, and went into 
the Library, telling Rose where he would meet 
her. The girls chatted for a few minutes, and 
then Maud turned her ponies home. Rose stood 
for an instant looking after her friends. Gilbert 
Drake's shop was close behind her, and in the 
doorway he was standing, looking also after the 
pony-carriage. He lifted his hat. 

" Those are pretty ponies of Miss Ashley's," 
he began ; and as Rose moved to pass by his 
door, he ran down to the pavement and again 
addressed her. " If Mr. Lester will call in pre- 
sently, he might tell me exactly what he wishes 
about the plain harness of which he spoke to 
me. I think I know of one to suit him. I saw 
you riding the other day, Miss Lester ; the grey 
carries you well still; He looks very nice. 
You are not inclined to part with him, I sup- 
pose ? I could get you a good figure for him. 
I thought you would hardly sell. Do you like 
those ponies of Miss Ashley's ? I bought them 
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8ome time ago for her father. I like to see a 
lady ride and drive well. That poor young 
lady, Mifis Brabazon, can't ride, they say — ^what 
a pity, isn't it ? — and she so rich 1 One wonld 
almost have thought Mr. Beanchamp Ashley 
might have chosen better ; but they say it is a 
long attachment, and their parents always de- 
sired the match, and I daresay she is very ami- 
able." His thin lips drew up into a smile, and 
his keen cold eyes watched the girl. 

** Indeed 1" said Rose gravely. " Good mom* 
ing. I will tell my brother about the harness." 

She forced herself to speak, but her heart 
stood still for a moment, and then throbbed on 
heavily. She did not know whether she turned 
red or pale, yet she was sure those merciless 
^es observed whatever change had passed 
over her face. He had flung the evil drop upon 
her, and it scalded her. 

" Hit you, my lady T he muttered, with a 
bitter laugh — " hit you, by Jove I and the blow 
stung. You felt that, did you ? I thought so. 
Ill make you feel ag^in before Tve done with 
you. I think I know a more telling blow yet,'* 
and he went into his house, clenching and 
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doubling his fists, and going through the move- 
ments of a boxer. On guard, and then one, 
two, straight hits fi:om the shoulder at an im- 
aginary antagonist. 

The information which was given so roughly, 
and was, perhaps, mere gossip, did not really 
make much difference to Bose, only it confirmed 
her mistrust of her own early conclusions, and 
of the worth of her ideal, and it explained Mr. 
Ashley's restless, dissatisfied manner. He was 
then weak, unable to decide between his in- 
clinations and his self-interest ; he would never 
have made her happiness, and yet she hung her 
head. Though the sweet lips smiled, tears 
came unbidden to her eyes. Disillusion is a 
fearful trial and suffering, and the wrung heart 
cries out in its torture ; the ideal, the counter- 
part, believed to be found, and then proven 
false ; all things seem false and unstable, the 
world is hollow, all is unreal, all things rock 
and totter, nothing is true or trustworthy, and 
life seems too short to give hope of any other joy. 
Bose had been going through this phase for a 
long time, but the puff of smoke that gave 
token of the existence of fire — the bit of idle 
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gossip cruelly retailed, that shadowed the out- 
line of a truth, brought her to a clear knowledge 
both of her dream and of its failure. She would 
very much have liked to know the exact posi- 
tion of matters ; but whom could she ask ? The 
only faint confirmation of Drake's words that 
she obtained was from Gertrude Brabazon. 

One Winter day, when Maud was out walk- 
ing, but when it was too cold for Gertrude, 
Rose came in, and the two girls talked more 
intimartely] than they had yet done ; their con- 
versation turning upon music, Rose said, 

*' But do you sing, Gertrude ? I had no idea 
of that. Do sing." 

** Yes, I sing a little, but not like you, I dare- 
say," and she went to the piano. " Maud does 
not care for my music — ^it is not brilliant enough. 
I am not strong enough for brilliant things — 
they tear me to pieces." 

And she began to play some plaintive airs of 
Mozart's; and then, sweetly and softly, she 
sang ^' Tears, idle tears;" and, afterwards. 
Winter's "Paga fui," and Rose's eyes filled 
with tears. 
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" Now sing for me, Rose, — jon ought to sing 
like a bird." 

Rose coloured. Beauchamp Ashley had 
often said to her she reminded him of a little 
throstle, in the waving grace of her gait, and 
that he never heard Jenny Lind's song, " Birds 
on their branches," without thinking of her. 

^^Sing Italian, Rose — a scena, something I 
cannot do," said Gertrude, drawing a low chair 
close to her ; and throwing one arm about her 
waist, she leaned her head against her friend. 

These two called each other by their Chris- 
tian names; Rose and Maud never addressed 
each other but as Miss Ashley and Miss Lester. 

Rose sang " Ah, fors' 6 lui ;" and her bright 
voice rang out in the aria, " Ah, quell* 
amor;" and then, having pleased her friend, 
she sang, to please herself, ^' Birds on their 
branches." 

The last word still trembled on her lips 
when Beauchamp Ashley entered the room. He 
smiled at the loving attitude of the two girls, 
but his delicate lips trembled under his brown 
moustache, and there was a look of trouble in 
his face. 
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** I hare heard all the songs," he said. ^ I 
was coming for a book, and when I heard Miss 
Brabazon singing, it was snch an unusual 
pleasure that I sat down bj the stove in the 
hall to listen. Yoar [songs were very diarming 
to me," he said, addressing himself to Gertrude 
with grave courtesy. '* I like to hear you sing. 
Are you not mudi improved ? However, I did 
not want to disturb you. I hope I have not 
done sof" 

He took the book and went, but the deep 
blush lingered on Gertrude's cheeks. 

^ What a recluse he is I" she said^ nervously, 
ixying to hide her shy confbsion, and colouring 
with gratified pride at his signs of interest. 
** We never see him. He reads and writes all 
day, walks and rides out at night, and prefers 

bad weather. Sometimes he is very kind, and 

• 

can behave just like other people, only ho 
never is at all like anybody else. He was 
dreadfully cut up about his mother's death. I 
sometimes think," she added, after a pause, 
*^ that perhaps he does not like my being here. 
I am not unhappy, Rose," she said, timidly, and 
playing with her chain, "only unfortunate. 
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Do yon think it possible— <»)nld anyone like 
me r. 

The great eyes looked no monrnfully eager I 

*^ Like you I Tes, indeed !" said Bose, warnn 
ly, and kissed her. 

" Oh 1 do you ? Oh 1 thank you 1" clinging 
about her friend's neck ; and then, with a deep 
blush, retreating into the depths of her chair. 

"Are you very fond of himf' whispered 
Bose, as with a sudden inspiration, stooping 
over her. 

" Yes," returned Gertrude, in a hardly audi- 
ble tone; "but," raising herself eagerly, and 
pressing her burning face against Bose, "pro* 
mise me you will never let any one know. 
Promise." 

"You are quite safe, dear. I shall never 
betray your trust." 

There is always plenty of gossip in a small 
town, and there were other people besides 
Oilbert Drake who made remarks upon Miss 
Brabazon's long visit at Broadstone ; and who, 
not from unkindly motives, made comparisons 
between her and Miss Lester, for the most part 

u2 
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expresBiDg their surprise that Mr. Ashley did 
not at once choose the latter young lady. 

The common talk was repeated to Lady 
Biverford by her maid, and somewhat angrily 
received. 

''Don't talk nonsense, dark, and don't 
listen to it. I wonder a woman of your years 
(Clark was five years younger than her lady, 
and pursed up her lips at the words) has not 
more sense than to give credence to all that is 
said in the servants' hall. The men bring all 
sorts of gossip from the town, of course ; put it 
down. Why should he marry Miss Brabazon t 
He has plenty of money of his own, and he can 
jnarry whom he likes. Besides, he always told 
me he should marry with good sense, and good 
health, and good temper. Miss Brabazon is 
very nice, I daresay, and has got two of those 
requirements, but I am quite sure she has not 
the third, so don't bring me ridiculous stories." 

" It's all very well for my lady," muttered 
Clark as she left the room, and settled her 
dress by the long mirror in the gallery, " but I 
am not quite old enough to be a fool yet ; they 
do say it, and on very good authority too." 
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But Lady Riverford was decidedly cross all 
day, and was so snappish to the Earl, and so 
difficult to please in the serving of dinner, that 
he asked her what was the matter. After 
protesting there was nothing the matter, she at 
last jerked out, 

" That absurd fellow, Beauchamp Ashley, — I 
have no patience with him I They say he is 
going to marry Miss Brabazon. He is always 
idling and philandering." 

Then Lord Riverford laughed heartily* 

" Why, my dear, he used to be a great favour- 
ite of yours. He is not really an idler, though he 
has not your energy and activity. You want 
him, I suppose, for your pretty friend, Miss 
Lester t Let Miss Rose alone, she will marry 
the man that suits her yet, or I am much 
mistaken." 

And with that opinion Lady iliverford was 
forced to content herself. '^ I never mentioned 
Miss Lester's name," she said. 

During the Winter Mr. Barton lingered on ; 
very patient, save when he spoke of his son, 
and with great desire longed to see him» 
Lately he had remembered him with unusual 
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solicitude, blaming himself for the lad's errors, 
and his uncomfortable, sordid Jife. His own 
faults and shortcomings looked very clear to 
him in the vague, pale light that came from the 
distance beyond the shadows that thickened far 
round him. Heart and conscience grew very 
tender in the silence and solitude of illness, and 
he saw the negative character of his life and 
conduct to be as faulty and as conducive to the 
injury of others as more positive wrong-doing 
would have been ; a strange wistful gentleness 
possessed him, quite unlike the old gayhearted- 
ness that had given a quasi gallantry to his 
bearing, and he was far more thoughtful of 
others than he used to be, far more grateful for 
kindness and attention than of old, receiving 
them with pleased surprise. 'But he was per* 
fectly at ease as to the future of his family — 
perhaps as life grew weaker the things of life 
appeared to him less important and farther off; 
for though the alteration was very slight, the 
slipping away very gradual, they were making 
themselves felt ; and one day, to Rose's question, 
as she alighted from her aunt's pony-carriage at 
the gate, " How is he to-day f — ^is he better 1** 
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the little maid-servant, a oouiitrj*bred child, 
jiQSwered, 

*^ I'm thinking, ma'am, there's no more better-^ 
ness for him." 

Supposing, now, that Edmund should have 
returned to McLean's station, and Mrs. Barton 
never told her husband that he had left it, when 
could he have received that last urgent letter T 
— ^when could he be at home? Mr. Barton often 
spoke of the possibility of his return, and his 
&mily found that he had rightly calculated the 
time at whicK the letter could reach Australia, 
and the time Ned might arrive if he started at 
once. Was it possible he might see his son 
again ? 

Amongst themselves the Bartons began to 
talk of Ned's return in the Spring vaguelyt 
then more definitely they spoke of April or 
Hay, and so strong grew hope and expectation 
that they even talked to others about him. In 
a little while it was generally known in River* 
ford and the neighbourhood that £dmund Bar- 
ton was coming home. 

Gertrude Brabazon was rarely able to go out 
during the cold East Anglian Winter, with its 
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Utter, easterly winds, anless in a close carr 
riage, and Maud hated the close carriage; so 
that though the girls were much together, Rose 
was usually at the Park, not they at the Vicar* 
age. Mr* Ashley and his son were away duck- 
shooting on the Broads, a sport very agreeable 
to them both ; and then Rose almost lived at 
the Park ; she had the gift of reading well aloud^ 
and she read much whilst Maud drew fine 
crayon drawings of animals from sketches she 
had made from nature, and Gertrude on a re- 
clining chair did marvels of needlework. 

Sometimes, on rare occasions, Gertrude came 
to the Vicarage alone, and then the two girls 
sang and played together ; and the Vicar, beguil- 
ed out of his study, came and sat by the draw- 
ing-room fire, and fancied he was reading the 
SaJturday or the Q^arterly Review, whilst he 
listened with pleasure to the tuneful voices, and 
talked between their songs, sometimes gravely, 
sometimes sportively, to the girls, as' the vary- 
ing waves of thought flickered like leaves blown 
by the wind in light and shade ; he took a secret 
pleasure in interesting the fragile creature that 
clung to his strong sister for support, and he 
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seemed to have a deeper understanding of, and 
sympathy with, her pure soul than others had. 
Rose was not long in divining with what devo- 
tion and tenderness her brother would have 
reared and tended the delicate plant of whose 
loveliness none but he seemed aware ; Gertrude 
herself appeared happier, stronger, more at ease 
in John Lester's society. But it was impossible 
for Rose to speak. This must remain for their 
present life one of the mistakes, one of the fre- 
quent riddles, never guessed by the world at 
large. 

" I wonder if I might come and stay here with 
you, Rose," Gertrude said one day ; " you would 
not dislike it? I wonder if mamma would let me 
come; I fancy I feel better and stronger here; is 
it not strange 1 Is there anything in the paper, 
or the walls, or the size of the rooms at Broad- 
stone that disagrees with me ? I cannot tell, 
but I do know that I feel better at the Vicar- 
age." Mr. Lester flushed with pleasure, but he 
veiled his smiling eyes with his hand, lest he 
should hurt her sensitive nature. *' Maud will be 
married soon, and you will let me see you in 
London, but there will be nothing to bring me 
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down here again." Her cheeks flushed, she. 
hesitated, and Rose knew that she must have 
been at least told of the possibility and d^ 
sirability of marrying Mr. Ashley, though she 
could not feel quite certain that there was an 
actual engagement. ^^ At least — I mean, there 
would be nothing unless you were to ask me to 
come, and it is quite different being here, to 
visiting you in London. Of course I am fond of 
Maud, I have known her a long time, but I think 
one always likes best and dearest the friend one 
has chosen for oneself. I daresay I shall see 
very little of Maud after she is married, and I 
do not think she would have chosen ine as her 
friend; she always says now You and Rose, as if 
we were much more to each other than she and 
I. And oh I do you know Maud says you are so 
much altered." 

" Indeed 1" said Rose smiling, " and how t" 
^^ Oh I she says you used to be so gay and al-> 
ways rushing about, and that now you have 
grown so studious, so grave, and so inter- 
ested in parish matters." 

Rose laughed, but there was a sad look in her 
eyes, if only anyone had been wise enough to 
read it there. 
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" My Bister is altered," said Mr. Lester, " but 
I should saj for the better." 

Rose kept her head turned away from them^ 
and the sad expression of the eyes grew sad* 
der. 

"But Maud says," went on Gertrude, "that 
you used to be difficult to please, and that now 
you seem to make yourself happy anywhere, 
and are quite contented with circumstances, and 
she thinks it is like owning you are beaten." 

"Let Miss Ashley say I seem to be quite 
happy and contented if she pleases, but beaten 
I am not. Life is not so very pleasant, and I 
am not going to pretend that I like disagreeable 
things and people. She would be more correct 
in saying that I have conquered circumstances 
— made myself their master, and not let them 
master me. Were she to say that, it would be a 
compliment ; I should have learned one of the 
great lessons of life, to take things with an equal 
mind. The Greek philosophers taught men * to 
bear unmoved the wrongs of base mankind,' as 
a part of self-conquest; to endure, and to master 
all trials and all difficulties cheerfully." 

"Oh I Bosel don't say the Greek philoso- 
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phers. Did not Christ come to teach the same 
lesson in the higher form," cried Gertrude. 

" Thereby proving," said Mr. Lester, " that 
the heart of hnmanitj and its needs are the same 
for all ages I A man's creed is the work he 
does, and is shown in the truth and purity of 
his own life, and in his consideration of others." 
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CHAPTER XL 

TT was February, and though the snow was 
•*• lying in little patches on exposed places, a 
change was already creeping over the year. 
There were catkins on the Hazels, and in shel- 
tered spots in the woods green leaves were 
peeping out ; the evenings were growing light, 
and there seemed a stir of sound and scent. The 
change of Spring is a mysterious one, and 
makes itself felt rather than seen. Rose pulled 
a few primroses in the tufts under the Vicarage 
hedge, and there were great double violets in 
the frames ; by Easter she would be able to fill 
her hands with both violets and primroses along 
the avenue — "the Rides," as it was called — lead- 
ing past two of the farm-houses on the border of 
Lord Riverford's estate. There were plenty of 
other places in which to find them, but this was 
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a well-known and favourite haunt for all tho 
young people of the neighbourhood. To enter 
the lodge gate and canter down " the Bides " on 
the short grass, under the great elms, had been 
one of Rose's pleasures ; it was a nearer way to 
Wood Cottage than by the lane. She went 
often now, for Mr. Barton was dying, and Julia 
had come home to share her mother's cares. 

Beauchamp Ashley was at Broadstone Park, 
and Bose could not hide from herself that with 
the waywardness that marked him, in spite of 
the outward cool self-control of his manner, he 
was more attracted towards her, more anxious 
to be with her, more observant ^ of her, than he 
had been since their early days in Wales. This, 
coupled with Gertrude's great affection for 
her, decided Bose to leave Stonefield for her 
Aunt's house at Biverford. She said it was so 
much nearer to High-beeches. More than once 
Beauchamp had come to Biverford, and finding 
her gone out, had followed her to High-beeches; 
more than once he had ridden down "the Bides" 
with her, xmder the bare branches of the elms. 
She had been col^ to him, though it gave her 
pain, and he both felt her coldness and knew 
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that she suffered. And she avoided him. 

Biding home one evening, a man touch- 
ed his hat to her coming out from one of the 
farms ; she recognised him as George Durrant, 
the young carpenter at Stonefield ; and seeing 
that he came up as if he wished to speak to her, 
she checked her horse and bade him good 
evening. 

" I beg you pardon, Miss Lester, but I'm in a 
bit of trouble. When may you be coming home 
to the Vicarage! I ask your pardon, Miss, and 
I hope I ain't making too iree, but I thought 
maybe you'd help me," and the young man 
blushed violently. 

" Certainly, Durrant, if I can, but 1 do not 
know when I shall be at home ; why did you 
not speak to my brother!" 

" Well, Miss, I could explain it all if you d 
time to listen, and you'd let me tell you alone," 
and he dropped his voice so that old James 
should not hear his confidence. *^ I'd rather tell 
you alone. Miss, if I might," the man's face was 
scarlet. 

" Very well ; but what are you doing! Ton 
could come from here to see me at Miss Blount's 
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house ; 70a know it, I suppose! I am staying 
there." 

^ Oh I yes, Miss, I could come out of hours, if 
you could see me then. I'm here on a job for 
Lady Biverford — some window sashes ; my lady 
gives us all a turn now and then. IVe got some 
relations up here, so she had heard of me.'' 

" Well, come to-morrow evening and I will 
see you. Good night." 

On the morrow he went, and told his tale, 
with some awkwardness and blushing. 

fle had, he said, been at Broadstone Park 
doing some work about the stables; and then he 
was sent for by Mr. Beauchamp into the house, 
to put up some book-shelves, the last time Mr. 
Beauchamp was at home before Mrs. Ashley 
died, and he had given satisfaction, he was 
proud to say. For the last year they had 
sent for him for many odd jobs, because he was 
handy, and they did not need to send to the 
town for a man. As he was so much about the 
place, of course he had come to know the ser- 
vants; and the fact was that he had fallen 
in love with one of the housemaids, who had 
promised to marry him. She was a good, quiet 
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girl, handy at her needle, and her fellow-ser- 
vants said she was good-natured and hard 
working, so he thought he was lucky in finding 
such a nice young woman for his wife, and his 
mother and sister liked her well. Miss Lester 
knew of course Miss Ashley was to be married 
soon, she was going to London next month, 
there would be some changes made in the 
household, and the housekeeper said it would 
be a good time for Ellen to leave ; he thought 
it would just suit him, and they could be 
married then, so he had been putting things to 
rights. But before Christmas, he could not 
just say how long before, she had been over 
at Stonefield one Sunday, and had gone to 
church with him, as she had done many times 
before, and Miss Blount was at church, ^^ and 
you was along of her, Miss," and Ellen asked a 
great many questions about Bose and her being 
Miss Blount's niece, for it had so happened that 
Ellen had not noticed Miss Lester before. 
(Rose, who had seen Ellen several times, knew 
that the Durrants with whom she was were 
very respectable people, and was glad to see the 
girl with them). But ever since that time, he 
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coald not tell why, Ellen would not go to elinrch 
at Stonefield, and was fretty and uneasy. 
When he asked her she would cry and bid him 
go away and find some other wife ; when he 
referred to Miss Ashley's marriage, and said he 
hoped Ellen would soon come home to him, and 
wanted her to give the housekeeper warning, 
«he said she was unhappy, and she should go 
away and hide herself somewhere, she 
oould not tell him why. When he said then 
49he did not love him, and was using him badly, 
«he cried still more, and said it was just because 
43he did love him that she behaved so; she 
wished she had some one she could speak to ; 
he had not seen her now for three weeks, 
and it made him ^^ that miserable he couldn't 
bear himself." And oh I he did not like to say 
a word about it to anyone, not even to the Vicar, 
though he was very kind to him, because, said 
the fond, foolish fellow, with his cheeks all 
aflame and his blue eyes full of tears, ^^ She's 
just a young thing, ma'am, tender like, and I 
might hurt her, when I was only thinking to do 
what was best. So I made bold to speak to 
you, because may be you would understand her." 
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*' Write Ellen a note, Durrant, and ask her to 
come to me at the Vicarage on Thursday. I 
will go home to Stonefield to-morrow for a 
couple of days, and I will talk to her, and do 
the best I can for you." 

^' Oh I then, God bless you, Miss Lester I" and 
the man went back to the &rm with a lighter 
heart than he had carried for many days. 

" There will probably be one of the maid-ser- 
yants up from Broadstone Park to see me this 
afternoon," Rose said on Thursday to her bro- 
ther's parlour-maid ; " show her into ray room 
when she comes." 

Bose was right in supposing that the Ellen in 
question was Ellen Ward, and she waited rather 
anxiously for the girl's appearance. 

With a timid manner Ellen Ward entered 
Rose's quiet room, and stood there silent. Rose 
pointed to a chair near her, and bade her sit 
down. Without looking at her she told her all 
that George Durrant had said, and then asked 
quietly, 

" What does it all mean, Ellen t — can I help 
you! Can you tell me your trouble t He 
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loves you — ^you must not make him unhappy Z*^ 

" I want to tell some one," murmured Ellen ; 
" I will try and tell you." 

Then, with the sudden outbreak of emo- 
tion very common in uncultivated natures that 
have not learned self-control, she covered her 
face with her hands and sobbed. 

Rose said nothing, but waited till her tears 
were spent, merely soothing her with her hand 
upon her shoulder. Ellen dried her eyes, and 
turning half round in her chair, leaned her 
hot brows against the back, and told all the tale 
of her sad little life, up to the time at which she 
had gone in her loneliness to Miss Blount ; she 
told it as if it were a story about another per- 
son—not herself; as it indeed was, in one sense, 
for Ellen was greatly changed. 

** I went to Miss Blount," she said, ** and she 
was 80 good I — ^never doubting me or being cruel 
as master was ; but she sent me away to Thorn- 
field, and there the clergyman, Mr. Wright, put 
me in charge of a poor woman ; and he and Miss 
Blount paid for me, and came to see me often. 
I was very unhappy because h$ was goneaway, 
and had left me so alone and so unkindlj. 
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Sometimes I thought he had never really cared 
for me, but only made game of me; then I 
thought perhaps his mother had sent him away 
— she was a real lady, you know. After a while 
I grew calmer, and thought perhaps he was 
right to go ; what would he have done with a 
wife like me? Sometimes I was very angry 
too. Miss Blount and Mr. Wright were anxious 
about me, because I had run away from Mr, 
Drake's ; they said it would make many people 
think evil of me — and, indeed, master spoke 
very bad and cruel. I tried to pray to God, 
though I had forgotten Him almost all my life 
before; but I prayed now, though I don't 
know what I said to Him — perhaps he knew. 
At last I seemed to stand quite still, to let 
God's slap come, just as I used to do when I 
was a little girl, and my step-mother used to 
slap me for nothing. I found it best to stand 
quiet. Oh I ma'am, I don't mean any wick- 
ed or silly words and thoughts. My head 
ached all the time, and no one said anything 
to me but kindness, and I never could say to 
them what I was thinking and feeling ; but now 
I think that they were so much wiser than me 
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— ^that they knew God was talking to me all th& 
time. I think, now, he was doing right to go 
away; things might only have gone worse* 
I've learned to see what Mr. Wright said once t 
His cruelty was kindness. It was best for mb 
both that he should go. I was for a long time 
sad, and I got ill with, thinking and fretting* 
Miss Blount feared for my health, and brought 
the doctor to me. I got quite strong and well 
again, only I seemed to myself pale and old^ 
ietnd I never ran about or laughed as I used to 
do. At last I told Mr. Wright I didn't ought 
to be idle now — I must see for some work. I 
thought I should feel better at work, and he 
said I should have it. When we've been used to 
work. Miss Lester, we get to like it, and it'& 
good for us, I think, and keeps us quiet. He 
seemed pleased that I wanted to work; and 
he brought me needlework for the Rectory, 
and set me to nurse one or two sick people, and 
left me to keep house for an old pensioner* 
Mr. Wright lent me books, and I joined his 
Sunday class for young women, and learned all 
I could ; but I never talked to anyone, and I 
think they began to see that I had only been 
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unhappy, and not wicked. They began to 
notice me, and say a kind word sometimes ;. 
and I'd go home and cry because God had been 
good to me, but I grew stiller and better, and my 
sorrow wore itself out. I began to understand 
that it had all happened for the best, and I 
must not doubt God, though indeed there were 
many sad days for me. People did not all 
believe me ; some even taunted me at times^ 
and Fve thought Mr. Drake may have spoken 
ill of me to others. Sometimes, too, lately, I've 
thought he would not have minded if I had gone 
wrong; for he often gave me the chance to be 
out alone." 

The girl sat quite still, lost in her own 
thoughts, and sighed, but she did not lift her 
head. 

** After a while, the Rector's lady, Mrs. 
Wright, came down to me, and told me she 
had got a place for me in the nursery of a 
friend of hers; and she spoke to me kindly, 
bidding me cheer up and take courage. She 
told me that I had friends, and God would 
always be mj Friend — that she could only see 
that I did what was right, but God could see 
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the thoughts of my heart. The nurse I lived 
under was a good woman, and the place was 
rather hard, but comfortable, and I was doing 
very well, only the Rector wanted me to leave 
Thornfield when he could get me a proper 
situation, so that no one might talk ill of me. 
One day he heard there was a housemaid 
wanted at Broadstone Park, and he got the 
place for me; no one there knows anything 
about me. I wrote and told father I was living 
here, and all people know at the Park is that 
my relations live in Hertfordshire. George 
came to work about the Park, and he liked me 
well, and his family took kindly to me, and we 
were to have been married this Easter; but, 
oh I now I cannot marry him I" and the girl 
burst into tears once more, weeping silently. 

" Why not !" said Rose, kindly ; " you are 
fond of him— are you not? Tell me aU, 
Ellen." 

^^I saw you, ma'am, and Miss Blount one 
Sunday, and I remembered you. Once-^a long 
time ago — I met you in the Riverford fields — a 

long time ago, when I had forgotten a great 

deal of my sorrow lately, a sort of letting 
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tilings sleep, then everything came back to me, 
and I remembered all. How could I marry 
George, and him not to know ? Perhaps some 
day some one might tell him, and then it woald 
go near to break his heart that I had not told 
him. I do love George, ma'am — he's so kind 
and honest ; but it would be better to grieve him 
by not marrying him than by telling him I had 
loved somebody else. He would be jealous — 
he would not marry me then perhaps, and his 
mother certainly would try and prevent him; 
or, maybe, some one would cast it up to him, 
or if he was vexed at me, he would think of it 
against me. This is all, Miss Lester, this is 
why I won't marry George, and won't see him ; 
and I don't know what to do." 

Then she turned slowly round, and faced 
Rose, with wide, anxious eyes, that tried to 
read her. 

" Poor girl 1" said Rose, softly. " We lay 
out our lives and plans to please ourselves, and 
then God seems to say, * Not your way, but 
mine,' and everything is turned and altered. I 
think you have let your old sorrow prey upon 
you, and you have grown fanciful and morbid. 
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It IS like jour miming away {rom jaur mas- 
ter^* hard words. Your conduct now to George 
Dnrrant might make people think 70a had 
bem to Uame, and 70a were not.** Rose 
after a pause said snddenty: ^Do 70a know 
]fr« E^dmond Barton is expected home soon? 
His £ither is ill,—- dTing, I fear, — he ma7 be 
home in April, his mother told me so 7e8ter- 
da7.'* 

Wider and more anzions grew Ellen's e7es, 
then she got np and drew closer to Rose. 

'^He need never see me, or know me, or 
even hear of me. Oh I Miss Ijester, need he ? 
Does he ever visit at Broadstone? If he did, 
he need never see me, or I wonld go awa7 
somewhere/' 

** Then 70U have not a divided heart, Ellen ? 
Ton love George Dnrrant, and not Mr. Barton? If 
that is so, you can surely trust the man you love* 
Go and tell George everything — tell him first ; 
it will not be very easy — but tell him ; if he 
wishes ity tell his mother also ; and then abide 
by what he says. There is nothing really 
against you — do not make difficulties. If you 
should wish to see me again, if I can help you 
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or speak for you, you can always come to me^ 
You must come down and have some tea in tho 
kitchen — it will do you good. I will go and tell 
cook you are coming. Sit still and calm your- 
self, and she will come and fetch you." 

The answer to Rose's advice came a few 
Sundays later in the sight of Ellen Ward, walk-- 
ing once more on George Durrant's arm to 
afternoon service at Stonefield, and at Easter 
their banns of marriage were published at 
Stonefield and Broadstone. 

But Rose went back to Riverford before then, 
and Maud Ashley drove Gertrude Brabazon over 
to Miss Blount's to say good-bye to Rose when 
they were about to leave for London. Maud 

took affectionate farewell of Rose, but she 

« 

expressed no idea of seeing her again; sho 
was glad to leave Broadstone ; she had to pro- 
cure her trousseau, and liked choosing orna- 
ments, and studying the most artistic arrange- 
ment of colours. Mrs. Fellowes was coming to 
London on purpose to assist her. Gertrude 
scarcely said good-bye, but rather pleaded that 
they might soon meet again ; she sat with the 
unheeded tears streaming down her pale face^ 
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which 80 touched Miss Blount that she kissed 
•and soothed the girl — an unusaal demonstration 
on her part, for she was not wont to lavish 
-caresses on anyone but her sister's children. 

For many weeks after she reverted to her 
extraordinary behaviour, and wondered if Miss 
Brabazon had been ofiended ; but Rose smiled, 
and said Gertrude was too natural and straight- 
forward herself to think of it otherwise than as 
the purest kindness. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" no I hear young Ned Barton is coming 

*^ home," said Gilbert Drake one afternoon 
in March to Beauchamp Ashley, who had come 
into the shop for a new riding-whip, and was 
speaking about a pointer pup he wanted Mr* 
Drake to see when he happened to be driving 
the Broads tone way. 

"Indeed I" said Mr. Ashley, with slightly 
raised eyebrows^ and a calm, expressionless 
face ; then he went on speaking of the dog. 
What had he to do with Ned Barton ? 

But Gibert Drake watched him with keen 
eyes, as he stroked his hard jaw with his long 
white hand and smiled. 

" Of course," he went on coolly, " the Bartons 
are in a different position of life from yourself^ Mr. 
Ashley ; but they have been an old family too in 
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these parts, and Mr. Barton has been ill so long, 
and has met with so much sympathy from people 
generally, that I thought you might know some- 
thing of his affairs. Miss Lester, too, is very 
intimate there." 

"Confound the fellow I What is he driv- 
ing at? Hang his impudence about different 
positions I" thought Mr. Ashley. " What the 
devil has he to do with Miss Lester?" (but 
Drake was looking quite grave, and only tip- 
ping his hat further on his handsome nose.) 
** Confound it all I — why should he mind the man 
speaking about her, or anybody else ?" 

So he said quietly, 

" Yes, I know she is ; Miss Barton and Miss 
Lester are very old friends. I know Miss Bar- 
ton too, well." 

"But not her brother? — ^he was a young 
scapegrace some years ago — it is to be hoped 
he is improved ; he ought to have been a help 
to his father and family now. But scapegraces 
are often favourites ; he was a great friend of 
Miss Lester's." 

Beauchamp Ashley turned a pair of such 
flashing eyes upon the speaker as would have 
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made him quail, had he been a leas calculating 
and cold-blooded scoundrel. 

" What do you mean I" 

There was a scarcely perceptible sneer on 
Drake's mouth as he answered, 

*' I mean that they were a great deal toge- 
ther — almost as much as you have been with the 
young lady. No one out of his own family has 
known anything of his affairs, nor of his where- 
abouts — ^but she knew them. That is all I 
meant, and of course it is of no moment to you. 
I beg your pardon for entering on the subject. 
One talks to so many people, and hears so many 
things, that one is apt every now and then to 
say what is uncalled for." 

Beauchamp Ashley ground his teeth — he 
would have given the world for some one else to 
ask this man questions ; but at whatever per- 
sonal cost he would hear all now." 

He commanded himself and said quietly, 

*^ You had some reason for making that re- 
mark to me, Mr. Drake ; tell me what you had 
to say. Edmund Barton's affairs do not con- 
cern me, of course ; but " 

His nostrils swelled and quivered. 
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• <»Mifi8 Lester's do," said Drake to himself. 
" I've got this other shot in my locker, and, by 
Jove I it seems as likely to go home as the one 
I fired at her the other day ; the cursed proud 
little minx 1 So here goes." 

Then he said aloud, 

" I was thinking how Miss Lester would like 
to see him again — I was about to call him her 
sweetheart, but perhaps that is going too far" — 
(how Beauchamp's lips qui veredl) — "but he was 
constantly with her, they saw each other out 

• 

and about almost every day ; she came down 
here on a visit to her aunt, and he was with his 
uncle at the Brewery. Up to the time Miss Les- 
ter came the young fellow was courting my 
housemaid, and to my belief he got her into a 
scrape, and cut the country in consequence. The 
girl ran away from me at the same time, and of 
course she went to the bad." Drake had said 
this so often to others that he had made him- 
self believe it. **The youngster mighthave right- 
ed himself if he had staid at home, but he got 
frightened and bolted. After all^ he would have 
been no worse than any other yopng man, if I'm 
right in my notions, it would all have blown 
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. over. He'll come home half a savage, I daresay; 

But there was another thing against him, — he 
owed a good bit of monej, at least it was a good 
hit for him ; he owed some to me, he was al- 
ways betting and playing cards and billiards, 
and I foolishly lent him money. His people were 
always respectable, you know, sir, and his mother 
a real lady, and I thought I was sure being re- 
paid some time. I got it, but it was not till 
after Mr. Edmund was gone, and it was Miss 
Lester who brought it me." 

"Are you certain of that, Drake?" Ashley 
asked in a low, hoarse voice, and his cheek was 
very pale. 

" She brought me the money herself; she told 
me Mrs. Barton had sent it, and she took back 
a receipt, at which she would not look, to Mr. 
Edmund Barton. One of the notes she brought 
me had on the back of it the date of that very 
day, with the stamp of your father's bank. I 
know one of the clerks, and for a trifling service 
I did him he referred to the books for me. That 
note was paid out as part cash of a cheque 
of Miss Blount's, drawn that morning; and 
on another, a Bank of England note, were 

VOL. n. T 
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fliamped the date and initials of Miss Blount's 
wharf-manager." 

Drake drew himself np with an air of triumph ; 
there was no more to be said, as he supposed, 
and his dart was a poisoned one. But the 
higher and more generous nature bore in its 
very essence the antidote to the poison, and 
Beaiichamp Ashley said very slowly, with white 
lips and a withering smile, 

^You seem to have good reasons certainly 
for beiug sure that Miss Lester paid this money. 
It was a very noble deed, and I honour her for 
it. I am obliged to you for having told me. 
I wish you good morning."^ 

Drake knew that he was worsted, and felt 
49ore, as if he had been beaten. He stood for a 
moment gnawing his lip, looking after Ashley 
as he mounted his horse and rode slowly up the 
town. 

"Curse the fellow I" he muttered, "yet I 
hurt him, I know; but he is so game that he 
would die and never utter a sound. Vermin 
scream." 

Beauchamp Ashley rode down Biverford High 
Street, and he looked neither right nor left ; he 
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saw none of the passers-by who waited for his 
bow or nod of recognition ; his lips were firmly 
setf but his heart died within him ; a deadly 
sickness came over him, and he pressed his hand 
tightly against his breast. 

What mattered all this to him f had he not 
promised his father that he would ask Miss 
Brabazon to be his wife f Whai possible right 
had he to trouble himself about Bose Lester's 
affairs, or about her firiends t 

Very slowly he rode on, deeply hurt, and 
musing ; presently a strong impulse seized him, 
a sudden determination. 

** I will know the truth from herself," he said ; 
**she cannot be colder than she has been of 
late." 

He turned his horse, rode into the Lion yard, 
dismoimted, and took his way by the fields 
over the little foot-bridge across the mill-stream 
to Miss Blount's house. He passed a cottage or 
two after he left the fields ; very bleak and bare 
was everything in the dry easterly wind of 
March ; a few crocuses were peeping up in the 
cottage gardens, but between the palings of one 
there protruded little branches of a shrub. He 

y2 
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stopped and pulled it almost unconsciously, and 
mbbed the iragrant leaves between his hands; 
one sprig remained between his fingers as he 
rang Miss Blount's bell, and he put it into his 
coat as he entered the hall* It was Rosemary; 
Bosemary ^'for remembrance," Rosemary, the 
emblem of fidelity, that the English peasantry in 
many places strew over a corpse. These ideas 
passed through his mind as he walked the few 
steps firom the hall to the drawing-room. Miss 
Blount had gone out. Miss Lester was at home. 
He shook hands with her without uttering any 
audible salutation, though his lips moved; he 
"was in a state of highnstrung excitement, and 
moved almost mechanically; he could have been 
guilty of any extravagance, so like a sleep-r 
walker was his condition. Rose observed at 
once that he was suffering some mental pain, and 
she saw the sprig in his button-hole ; her hand 
closed tightly on the rail of the chair by which 
she was standing. 

*' I came to see you," he began at last. '^I 
want to ask you something ; will you answer 
met" 

'*If I can," she said calmly, and returned 
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the gaze he had intently fastened on hen 

^' What does it mean, that I have just heard^ 
abont you and Edmund Barton f What is he to 
you ? Were you engaged to each other f Do 
you know how ill he behaved to a poor girl 
here ? — ^that he was a spendthrift, a gambler I 
What was he to you? and what was the 
money you paid for him, and why did you pay 
itf His pale cheek had flushed now. ShO 
stood silent for a moment, and then BQ,id, 

" I told you I would answer you if 1 coukL 
I can not. Tou must excuse me, but you are 
hardly justified in asking me such questions, 
and in such a tone and manner." 

"What tone? — what manner?" he said impetu- 
ously. ^' I must ask you, I must know ; I cannot 
ask with too great eagerness." As he spoke 
his passion rose, the veins in his forehead 
swelled, and he caught her firmly by the arm. 

She turned upon him a look of sorrowfal 
kindness. 

" Was not this piece of gratuitous informa- 
tion given you by Mr. Drake ? If so, had yott 
not better get him to tell you all you want to 
know ? I shall never tell you," she said low, but 
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distinctly, **what I know in the matter save 
this, that he may have behaved foolishly, and 
0pent too much idle time with the girl yon refer 
to,but I know from herself he was never wicked. 
The rest is another's secret as well as mine ; 
whatever I may have done, I had a right to do, 
and I acknowledge no one's right to ask me." 

^ Then yon do know, and there is a tale to 
tell ? Tell it me, Bose, Bose I answer that and 
every other question for onr lives in this one,'' 
he cried passionately, and watched anxiously to 
see if her &ce would change. It looked stony, 
but yet g^eved, and he feared it. Still holding 
her by the arm he dropped upon his knee before 
her and prised his face in the folds of her gown. 

"Bose," he said in that low but pene- 
trating voice that makes itself felt as well as 
heard, " Bose, as your lover X entreat, as my 
wife I entreat you, give me tUs sign of grace. 
It seems a little foolish thing to make so 
great a point o^ but it holds now my whole 
world of love and trust and future happiness. 
Bose, as my wife I" 

Slowly she turned her head round and 
looked at him, looked down into his blue eyes. 
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with a whole world of regret in her brown ones ; 
and he watched her, scarcely breathing; he 
watched the heaving of her breast, the contrac- 
tions of lip and nostril, and the convulsive 
action of her throat ; the beating of her heart 
was so irregular that these outward signs be- 
trayed her emotion. 

In a moment of time, as in a dream, what a 
crowd of thoughts hurry across the mind I 
Every word, and look, and action of his came 
back to her remembrance : this consummation 
that she had once so desired had come now : 
the words for which her heart had ached were 
spoken. And to what end ? Too late, was the 
cry of her soul. But yet should she stoop and 
take him? would it make her happy? would it 
make him happy ? was it in any way desirable ? 
Should she play &lseto herself,' and take this 
draught, not the best, but yet sweet, and full of 
rest, to her thirsty, weary soul ? She stretched 
out her white left hand, with long shapely 
fingers unringed, stretched it out before her, 
and looked at the open hollowed palm, as if she 
bore in it a fruit from the tree of life. So, 
looking at the tender precious thing imaged by 
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her Bonl, she began to speak in slow, vibrating 
tones, 

" There were days when I might have loved 
you, when your Soul drew close to mine, and 
had you spoken then what you have spoken 
now, whose joy could have equalled mine? 
Time went on, and you reflected on worldly 
advantages and self-interest; you would and 
you would not. Tou sought me more than 
once, and broke from me, you allowed others to 
tamper with your happiness, and to warp your 
judgment ; you spoke to me as if your joy was 
in my hands, addressing me in words of af- 
fection, and it was like a false promise; I 
waited for you, and you never came; your 
words were words of love, and your actions 
proved that I made no real part of yout life, 
that it was perfectly possible for you to go on 
every day, and live, more or less enjoy yourself 
without me. Weak! weak! coul^ I rest on 
your faith, your affection ? I do not believe you 
meant to be heartless and wicked, but you 
gave me time enough to find out that I must 
have a whole heart and an unconsidered, 
unweighed affection : there must be no rule, no 
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stiat — it must be full measure, pressed down 
and running over. True as our congeniality 
has been on some points, strong as has been the 
attraction between us — so true, so strong that 
God knows I thought I loved you — ^yet you let 
me hear the jarring chord, you let me find the 
little rift in the lute, and the music has grown 
silent. It was not in one thing, but in many : no 
matter for them now, I do not love you, and 
you yourself have willed it so. I have said 
enough — too much, I doubt." 

She looked with eyes full of tears upon her 
open palm, so weak, so loving is human na- 
ture ; even now she could have closed her hand 
upon the precious thing it held, and clasped it 
to her as her own. It was bitter pain to re- 
fuse it ; oh ! could she do it ? The words seem 
long as they stand written, they took very 
little while to say. He sighed, and pressed 
his &ce once more against her dress. No, no I 
to herself at least she must be true, cost her 
what it might, though for evermore she lived 
unloved. 

*'A broken dream, a vanished hope, a dead 
joy, a buried illusion," she said softly, as if 
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uttering an exorcism, and leaned her head 
against the window frame. The tears fell over 
her lashes one by one; then she dropped her 
hand to her side, and stood silent and motion- 
less. 

^' My punishment is bitter," he said as he rose 
from his knee ; he had never thought her so 
worthy, so desirable as he thought her now; 
"is there no repentance for me?" 

" I spoke to you just now for myself, Bose^ 
now I speak as a woman. How could you come 
to me to-day with this tale, and be engaged 
to Gertrude Brabazon? Is there no honour 
lefkt" 

" I am not engaged to her," he said fiercely. 
** Who told you that !" 

" Mr. Drake has his quiver full of reports for 
me as well as for you, you see ; why he should 
take pleasure in launching darts at me I do not 
know, but I fancy that he does. But if not en- 
gaged to her, you have contemplated marrying 
her. You will tell me your family wished it, im- 
portuned you, that you have been much together, 
that she was abroad with your mother a long 
time, that she is rich and well placed, and that 
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she is most loving and gentle. I know it all,, 
and yet — none of it would have weighed a mo^ 
ment in the balance against me had your own 
inclination been decided and strong. Believe me,, 
there is no more to say. At least try to make 
her happy, she is very fragile, very easily 
wounded." 

" I shall never marry her," he said impetuous- 
ly. " Rose, Rose ! how cruel you are. Have 
you no words, no comfort for me?" 

But she did not speak or move, the tears 
stood in her eyes, and her left arm hung listless 
at her side ; he still held the other. He raised 
it, and pressed it against his heart. 

" Why do you doom me to an uncongenial 
life ?" he murmured. 

" 1 doom you to nothing. If you are free^ 
you can seek one who is congenial to you. I do 
not promise that you will find it in this world* 
Probably I shall not; but at least one can 
sometimes avoid taking the uncongenial. Go 
now, you know I wish you well, and pray God 
to bless you." 

She drew her arm away from him, but he 
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made no attempt to go; she laid her hand 
lightly on his shonlder. 

** Go," she said, and he stooped suddenly and 
kissed her -where the soft brown hair parted 
back from her forehead. 

'' My God I is this all I Fool, fool I to have 
lost this, and be driven out of paradise, fiose, 
Boser 

But when he turned his head she was there 
no longer ; he was left alone* 

When the March winds were blowing coldly 
across the wide fields of young green com, 
Mark Barton died ; died with his wife's hand in 
his, with his fading eyes gazing upon her face, 
with her name upon his last sigh* 

*' I shall not see Ned now," he said a day or 
two before his death ; ** a little while ago I was 
worried about it ; but it does not matter much. 
You will bring him to me into the other 
world. The other world, I said ; why, there is 
no more this world for me now ; the world at 
all, as far as I am concerned, means the 
other." 

^* It is strange/' he said afterwards, when he 
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had lain silent a long time, ^Hhat change 
should involve so much pain — ^pain of body I 
mean, the soul is not in pain, it does not dread, 
but rather looks forward to the freer life — ^but 
the body suffers : and yet it is but sloughing 
the outer garment. Does a snake, 1 wonder, 
suffer during the time it casts its skin ?" 

Then came the last restless hours, the last 
painfully drawn, feeble breath, and he turned 
round with eyes all bright — ^with a momentary 
radiance. "Tell Ned — ^" he began; then, as 
the radiance faded, he sighed, ^* Maria !" 

The silver chord was loosed, and the golden 
bowl broken, and his children mourned a father 
who, with the faults of a character that does 
not make a man remarkable in, or desirable to, 
the world, was yet most loving to them. To 
them, however, his loss was but in the order of 
nature, the law that must affect them as well 
as others. To Mrs. Barton it was irreparable. 
She had no longer any individual life; as 
long as she had work to do (for no one can fill 
another's place, either in life-work such as 
God sets, or in any other matter), she must 
remain where he was not, but an immense 
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change passed over her. She who had been the 
head and heart of the household for his sake, 
and to encourage. him, abdicated her supremacy 
at once, and allowed Julia to reign ; nothing 
mattered mvch any more, so that her children 
were kind to her. 

For the present Mrs. Barton's brother, Major 
Fielding, and her brother-in-law, Charles Bar- 
ton, undertook to provide for the family. 

In the last week of April, when the days were 
getting warm, when birds began to sing, and 
wild-flowers were peeping out in every field 
and copse, and when the woods were odorous 
with the bursting buds of the trees, Maud Ash- 
ley was married at St. James', Piccadilly. 
There was an account of the wedding, the 
guests, the presents, in the Morning Post, and 
Lady Biverford told Bose all particulars. 

Gertrude Brabazon declined to be one of the 
bridesmaids, because she said she should spoil 
the effect of the other pretty figures and dresses. 
Beauchamp Ashley came up from his estate in 
Somerset, on purpose for the wedding, "looking 
like a hermit and behaving like a bear," as Lady 
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Hiyerford expressed it; but he left London 
again the same evening. 

There were great rejoicings at Broadstone 
and at Stonefield, a public dinner and tea, tri- 
umphal arches and a bonfire ; but Broadstone 
Park looked sad and silent; the house was 
closed, for Mr. Ashley was a good deal in town 
— ^he would have been lonely at home in the 
country without his son and daughter. 
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